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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the rank of emeritus professor 
in higher education and considers such questions as: What trends 
presage its restructuring? What changes in the emeritus rank are 
likely? How might a new emeritus rank help solve proMems of 
abolishing compulsory retirement age? and What should colleges and 
universities do? Recent studies about the emeritus rank illustrate 
how personnel procedures can utilize fresh conceptions about the 
meaning of emeritus status to the mutual advantage of faculty and 
institution. The report begins by examining the theory, research, and 
advocacy for emeritus positions and concludes with a review of policy 
and practice considerations while also providing a definitive review 
of the rank itself. Also discussed is the apparently increasing need 
by retiring faculty to seek role continuity long into their later 
years and the lack of studies in preparing and guiding institutions 
for these new roles. Next the issue of forced retirement versus a 
negotiated agreement to alter tenure for those who wish to transfer 
to an emeritus status is examined. Eight conclusions resulting from 
this analysis are presented in conjuction with recommendations on how 
institutions may find new and productive roles for the professor 
emeritus rank. Contains 104 references. (GLR) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



What Prompts an Interest in the Emeritus Status? 

The new view of the emeriius professorship has important 
policy implications throughout higher education. The changes 
in progress regarding emeritus status are only beginning to 
be recognized nationally, though examples can be found on 
campuses in many slates. Moreover, the changes take on spe- 
cial relevance for higher education pbjining now, when the 
emeriius rank may be converging with institutional practices, 
particularly those conneaed with tenure, retirement, benefits, 
part-rime employment, and related matters under the impend- 
ing condition of no compulsory retirement age. The conflu- 
ence of two events— the birth of nev/ vitality for the emeritus 
rank and the demise of compulsory retirement— may be for- 
tuitous. The combination may help resolve some of the most 
perplexing dilemmas now being discussed. 

When retirement is made desirable both by financial attrac- 
tions and by benefits and privileges that are personally and 
academically saiisf mg, faculty members will decide to retire 
at their own volition, at any age. Alternatively, if highly valued 
senior faculty members are to be persuaded by administration 
to continue as part of the working faculty, it will be for the 
same reasons, namely, inducements that are personally and 
academically too difficult to resist. Recent studies about the 
emeritus rank delineate many of those attraaions and induce- 
ments and illustrate how personnel procedures can utilize 
fresh conceptions about the meaning of emeritus status, to 
the mutual advantage of faculty and institution. 

What Trends Presage Its Restructuring? 

Several conditions that foreshadow change are evident in 
recent literature. The number of emeriti is large and growing. 
Emeriti are becoming more assertive about what they look 
upon as their rights. Recognition of emeriti is growing in pol- 
icy statements of major professional organizations. Also, emer- 
iti are organizing themselves and conduaing conferences 
with themes arising from self-interest. Taken together, these 
conditions set the stage for a much more visible and more 
influential role for emeriti in highei education. 

Organized emeriti groups are on record on the side of 
encouraging increased recognition fi-om higher education 
institutions and greater participation by emeriti on campus. 
There are already acknowledged differences by colleges and 
universities in the recognition afforded retirees in general 
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and those honored by the award of emeritus standing. The 
American Association of University Professors (AAUP) has 
recommended special prerequisites for emeriti to help main- 
tain collegial campus contacts. Some collective bargaining 
agreements spell out qualifications for emeritus rank and rec- 
ognize their special standing. 

A sentiment prevails among responsible groups to pay 
attention to the fact that emeritus faculty have important con- 
tributions to make on their home campuses and elsewhere. 
The ongoing capability of many distinguished emeriti is read- 
ily demonstrable. For example, of the seven individuals who 
were the 1989 trustees of Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association/College Retirement Equities Fund (TIAA-CREF), 
three were university emeriti (Duke, North Carolina, Notre 
Dame). They held enormous responsibility as custodians and 
policy makers for one of the world's largest funds, an invest- 
ment pool whose safeguarding is of immense importance 
to higher education. 

Research on emeriti aaivities shows unequivocally that 
a professor who retires is no different in knowledge and skill 
the day after receiving the silver bowl at the retirement party 
from the day before. It can be predicted that any restruauring 
of the emeritus rank that upgrades the stature of emeriti and 
opens more opportunities for their participation in depart- 
mental and campus life would be welcomed. 

\niat Changes in the Emeritus Rank Are Likely? 

Essentially, the emeritus rank would become a part-time work- 
ing rank for especially meritorious senior faculty, rather than 
solely an honorific rank reserved for those who have retired. 
The altered rank would cany full academic/professional stand 
ing and would provide for flexibility of conditions of employ- 
ment. Transfer to that rank, with the details of responsibilities 
and rewards, would be negotiated on an individual basis 
within stated institutional policy. 

How Might a New Emeritus Rank Help Solve Problems 
of Abolishing a Compulsory Retirement Age? 

According to the literature, several problems maybe exac- 
erbated when a compulsory retirement age no longer prevails, 
including: 

• geuing rid of deadwood if there is no compulsory retire- 
ment calendar date that makes it automatic; 
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• keeping highly productive faculty members from taking 
advantage of early retirement incentives meant for others; 

• continuing to pay high salaries to older professors and 
still find funds to hire younger ones; 

• making room for younger new hires even if the funds 
are not available to employ them; 

• containing the mounting costs of fringe benefits-, and 

• limiting institutional retirement fund contributions if there 
is no mandated ceiling. 

These and other related problems will not all be solved 
immediately by assigning new meaning and function to the 
emeritus rank. It should be possible, however, to cushion 
the impact of some of the problems by making phased retire- 
ment more desirable for more-valued faculty members, 
upgrading evaluation standards and procedures to weed out 
unsatisfactory performers, and making early retirement more 
desirable for satisfaaory but less productive colleagues. 

What Should Colleges and Universities Do? 

It would be in the institution's interest to position itself in 
planning about roles for emeritus professors as a partner with 
the present emeritus faculty body and with emeriti-soon to 
be. Some schools are already well along in such planning 
for the decade ahead, but many have yet to begin. The faculty 
senate could be the vehicle of choice in which to vest the 
planning function and operations, at least at first, in coop- 
eration with the administrative planning office. 

Basic data useful for planning about emeriti consist largely 
of information about the emeriti. Yet many institutions have 
little hard data bearing on the intentions and aspirations of 
either active faculty or emeriti. That is especially noteworthy 
because the emeriti themselves are generally interested iii 
and willing to help gamer and analyze such data. 

Now maybe the time for a significant change in the mean- 
ing, the function, and the utilization of the emeritus professor 
in colleges and universities. Tlie impetus for change comes 
chiefly from eineriti themselves. Tlie timeliness of the change 
comes from the pressing need to accommodate changes 
resulting from the abolition of a compulsory retirement age 
for tenured faculty. Tlie proposed new meaning and flinctions 
of the emeritus rank are designed to help keep highly valued 
senior faculty members active on campus into their later years, 
to everyone's advantage and at reduced cost to the institution. 
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FOREWORD 



Two principal conditions in higher education are currently 
bringing new importance to an examination of the status of 
the emeritus professor: A shortage of faculty is prediaed for 
the second half of the 1990's, and, due to growing recognition 
that inaeased age does not automatically mean decreased 
produaivity, the praaice of age-based mandatory requirement 
is fading. 

The rank of emeritus professor is not universally accepted 
as a distinguished rank because it has been used for a variety 
of purposes. At some institutions the rank of emeritus pro- 
fessor is granted sparingly and based on the expectation of 
continued produaivity. In those cases, though emeritus pro- 
fessors usually assume a pan-time ctatus with the institution, 
»hey are granted office space and support services, including 
secretarial services and travel resources. They continue to 
teach occasionally, aa as principal investigators on research 
projects, chair dissertation commiuees, and publish journal 
anicles and books. 

At other institutions, the emeritus professor rank is used 
as an incentive to encourage faculty to retire and cease par- 
ticipating in the funaions of the institution. Even within some 
institutions, confusion about the purpose of the emeritus rank 
leads to inconsistency in expectations among peers, super- 
visors and subordinates. It is no wonder that the rank of eme- 
ritus professor is not considered an incentive for continued 
produaivity by many faculty'. 

In this repon by James E iMauch, professor, administrative 
and policy studies, and associate faculty, Center for Latin 
American Studies, University of Pittsburgh Jack W. Birch, pro 
fessor emeritus of psychology in education, University of Pitts- 
burgh and Jack Matthews, emeritus professor. Cleft Palate/ 
Craniofacial Center and Depanment of Communication, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the position of emeritus professor is 
examined in depth. The report begins by examining the 
theory, research and advocacy for emeritas positions, and 
ends with a review of policy and praaice considerations. The 
authors have developed the most definitive review on this 
rank ever published. 

vSeveral things seem to be clear. Teaching and scholarship 
are skills that improve when practiced over a long period 
of time, and the knowledge of well-seasoned professors is 
of great value to institutions of higher learning. Not all faculty 
continue to be productive in their later years, and tliose who 
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do should be able to attain a respected rank. For any position 
or tulc to be held in high esteem, it must be avi'arded selec- 
tively and be based on consistent criteria of merit. 

Higher education institutions cannot afford to miss any 
opportunity to maintain the most effeaive, intelleaual and 
educational faculty possible. This report will be very useful 
lor institutions which vaiuo iheir experienced and productive 
faculty and are seeking ways to keep them aaive within the 
institution beyond the normal retirement years. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Editor 

Professor of Higher Education and Director, 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
The George Washington University 
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PSTRODUCnON 



*rhis report is focused on significant developments in the 
emeritus rank, especially developments that promise help 
in solving dilemmas ass.xiated with abandonment of com- 
pulsory retirement. New Year's Day, 1994, begins an era of 
no compulsory retirement age for tenured higher education 
faculty. Current literature and preliminary reports from studies 
now in progress show the need for rethinking many faculty 
personnel policies and praaicesihat were appropriate under 
the conditions of a mandatory retirement age. 

At the dame time, a growing professional literature reflects 
aaivism by current and prospeaive emeriti, often in concert 
with college administrators, towurd producing akemative defi- 
nitions of retirement (Albert 1986; Appley 1987). For many 
professors, retirement no longer means withdrawal from aaive 
work at one*s primary career. Instead, the option is open to 
continue what one has been doing, perhaps at one's own pace 
and under newly negotiated terms of employment. 

A postulate that emerges from the literature analysis is that 
fan-paced higher education policy and praaice changes may 
well alter the historical "emeritus professor" image from a 
distinguished retired rank to a new form of faculty rank, 
equally distinguished bui accenting productivity, as well as 
individually staged progression toward fiill retirement. A spot- 
light is placed on the emeritus professor rank because it has 
the potential to be a salient element among all the prospec- 
tive changes assoc iated with the abandonment of a compul- 
sory retirement age. 



. . . ""emerUus 
professor^ 
[may change] 
from a 
distinguished 
retired rank 
to anew form 
of faculty 
rank. 



Prototypes of the New Emeriti 

For more than 30 years, information has been accumulating 
that portrays the emeritus professor in an aaive, funaioning 
role (Benz 1958). Emeritus fecult>' and their institutions, such 
as the following examples, and the summaries of reports and 
investigations that follow lend credence to the notion that 
a significant number of more competent senior feculty 
members might be willing to take formal retirement but still 
Slay on to play important parts on campus if their institutions 
assured them of continuing benefits tailored to their individ- 
ual needs. 

Ralph S. Brown, professor emeritus of law at Yale University, 
is one example. Professor 3rown teaches part time at another 
law school and has an office at Yale. He points out that if one 
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is forced to give up an office on reiiremeni, one's annoyance 
might be enough to lead to staying on as, perhaps, a not-very- 
enthusiastic teacher. Gordon A. Craig is a professor emeritus 
of history at Stanford University. Professor Craig warmly 
acknowledges Stanford's continued support and interest in 
him during 10 years cf **fonTiar' retirement. He has taught 
at Stanford half time during six of those 10 years, has an office 
on campus, has authored books, has received a Ford Foun- 
dation grant, serves on university committees for faculty and 
staff benefits, and maintains an otherwise active schedule 
(Mangan 1988). 

Frederick N. Crescitelli, professor of biology at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, became an emeritus professor 
at age 70. Thinking back at age 79, he reflects that acquiring 
the emeritus title simply meant that he could continue, 
though not as an active faculty member, without a break in 
his work. He teaches in extension occasionally, guest lectures 
in regular classes, adds to his research on retinal pigmenta- 
tion, and is writing a book about his investigations. Professor 
Crescitelli has an office and access to laboratory facilities and 
is eligible for many other emeriti perks simply by showing 
a special identification card (Blum 1988). 

Beloit College Geology Professor Henry G. Woodard, at 
age 62, opted to be part of a four-year program that let him 
phase into retirement. To start, he paired with a younger col- 
league and shared a teaching load. That gave him inaeased 
time for research and reflection (Mangan 1988). At UCLA, Pro- 
fessor Thomas W. James, who took part in a phased move to 
emeritus status, remarks that that arrangement has two advan- 
tages. First, fiaculty members are given time and opportunity 
to make thoughtftil and deliberate decisions about how to 
spend their later years and test some alternatives. Second, dur- 
ing the phasing, and perhaps longer, the university continues 
to have and enjoy a valued human resource, the productive 
senior teacher, scholar, and researcher (Blum 1988). 

The importance of the Emeritus Professorship 

Emerging perceptions of the emeritus professorship include 
marked alterations in its meaning, its role, its function, and 
in criteria for attaining and maintaining the rank (Mirel 1977; 
Riley 1986). Testimony to these substantial changes is found 
in a growing body of literature, both research and philosoph- 
ical. Yet t! ere has been no published source of integrated 




information on whicli to base generalizations about the cur- 
rent and fiiture intentions or aaions of faculty members who 
have been or might be awarded emeritus status (AAUP 
1987b). Reliable, up-to-date, and representative information 
on those matters could be particularly useful in higher edu- 
cation planning now and in the immediate future. In view 
of these conditions, it seems important and timely to collect 
and analyze retirement and emeritus status data from insti- 
tutional policies and praaices, from the activities of faculty 
members, and on the current and future desires and inten- 
tions of both. 

The research, philosophical, and policy and praaice liter- 
ature needs to be reviewed and synthesized for several rea- 
sons. One of the primary reasons is that preliminary inquiries 
locally and regionally reveal that although the term "emeritus" 
is widely used to designate the status, the meaning of "emer- 
itus professor'* varies from one institution to another. That 
is, the aaual rights, privileges, obligations, and involvement 
of the emeritus professor in university affairs are inconsistent 
among colleges and universities. The designation of "emer- 
itus" is contained in written policy in fewer than 50 percent 
of the colleges and universities surveyed (Mauch, Birch, and 
Matthews 1989a, 1989b). 

Second, the criteria used to determine which retirees are 
awarded emeritus standing differ among institutions. 

Third, a reason for reviewing the emeritus status now is 
its timeliness: Nationwide elimination of age as a criterion 
for retirement is scheduled to occur on January 1, 1994. The 
imminent elimination of any age criterion for retirement can 
be anticipated to exert a major influence on personnel pol- 
icies and practices. 

Fourth, there are already indications that the standing of 
tenure is being reviewed insofar as it may be impacted by the 
removal of a compulsory retirement age (Benjamin 1988; 
Ruebhausen 1989). 

Fifth, whether or not uncapping of retirement age would 
occur, there is no doubt that intellectual and physical vigor 
and competence now extend, for a great many academic and 
professional men and women, far beyond the 65 to 70 age 
period established many years ago (Committee on Aging 
1986; Havighurst 1985). 

Taken together, these matters highlight the need for an 
updated view of the venerable emeritus status, including a 
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careful examination of what forces aie ai work and what 
changes mishi he predicted as the countdown toward 1994 
continues. 

The Meaning of ""Emeritus Pix>fessot^' 
and Related Terms 

The following American definition gives both meaning and 
derivation of the term. 

Emeritus, plural emeriti. An adjective but often used as a 

noun So ^'professor emeritus" yields or leads to an 

emeritus. Specific to academics, a professor (dean, pres^ 
ident) who upon retirement retains the title of his tenure 
by formal order of his college and under the same authority 
by which it confers degrees. (Latin ex-, of out of from: 
mereri, to merit yields or leads to emereri, to merit by right 
of service, past participle Qmentus){C\2id\ 1980, p. 120). 

Some colleges and universities adhere to the meaning given 
by Ciardi and to the manner in which he states the title is 
awarded. For others, the definition found in the Oxford Amer- 
ican Dictionary {1980 ed.) would be more applicable: 

Emeritus. Adjective. Retired and holding an honorary title, 
as professor emeritus. 

The usage of ^'emeritus" ranges from a synonym for retired 
to an earned rank, conferred in the same manner as other 
ranks, signifying recognition for long and meritorious service 
to an institution of higher learning, and entitling the bearer 
to certain rank-connected rights and privileges. Because of 
the variance in usage of the term "emeritus," it will be 
defined, where necessary, in context. 

The strict usage of "emeritus" limiting it only to academia 
is no longer common. In popular writing, "emeritus" is ap- 
plied with rough comparability to "former" or "past," as in 
"emeritus board member." Extending the meaning in that 
fashion, some colleges and universities apply "emeritus ' 
loosely as a synonym for "retired," with no formal authori- 
zation from a responsible institutional body. In that broad 
sense, it is simply a collective expression for persons who 
have been employed as faculty at an institution. 
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All members of the Association of American Universities 
(AAU) surveyed use the term "emeritus'* to designate certain 
faculty; only 18 percent of AAU members use the term to 
designate all faculty retirees. None use other terms to mean 
the same as "emeritus" (Mauch, Birch, and Matthews 1989a). 

The term "tenure" has a widely acknowledged meaning 
(AAUP 1940) (see the following section). 

Other key terms are defined as follows: 

• Pension A periodic payment made to a person who has 
retired. 

• Rank, academic A title signifying the standing of a person 
employed in higher education, usually assistant, associate, 
or flill professor, in ascending status. 

• Capped or capping. The placing of an upper age limit on 
the duration of anything, such as employment, payments, 
or coniraa provisions. 

• Mandatory retirement age. The provision that an 
employee must retire upon reaching a certain age. 

• Benefit A consideration other than salary provided by 
an employer to an employee that is viewed by the 
employee ?s having value and that is received as a con- 
dition of employment. 

Tenured Faculty: A Special Group in 
America's Work Force 

It is the widespread acknowledgment of the obligations and 
the privileges embodied in the academic tenure concept itself 
that sets tenured faculty off from most of the rest of the 
nation's work force. The faculty mem.ber demonstrates, during 
a trial employment period, the qualities the institution seeks 
in its full-time, permanent academic appointees. The faculty 
member is then awarded a tenured post, which guarantees 
continued employment until retirement so long as work per- 
formance remains satisfactory and prevailing moral/ethical 
standards are not abridged. Promotions, work-performance 
evaluations, and similar matters are based on established crite- 
ria that maximize collegialicy and objectivity in decision mak- 
ing In effect, the faculty and the institution make promises 
to each other that have tiie force of binding contracts that, 
once made, may not be summarily or arbitrarily broken 
(AAUP 1940). 
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Tenure is said to have begun in the Middle Ages as another 
form of proteaion altogetlier, namely to safeguard medieval 
professors from physical violence because of embracing and 
teaching unpopular ideas or beliefe (Hellweg and Churchman 
1981). Freedom to present out-of-fevor concepts still needs 
protection on today's campuses. But tenure now goes farther, 
affording security against dismissal other than for defined 
causes and situations that can be examined in a court of law. 
Because of the job protection tenure provides, it is sometimes 
criticized as a virtual guarantee of a life sinecure (Ruebhausen 
1989; Ruebhausen and Woodruff 1986)- 

It is the "unending'' attribute of academic tenure that causes 
concern about the abandonment of compulsory retirement 
The arrival at compulsory retirement age now puts a decisive 
end to permanent tenure. But without a compulsory retire- 
ment age, the tenure conuact has no "natural" termination 
point. While other groups may have similar tenure arrange- 
ments, higher education faculty have been singled out and 
exempted from the provisions of the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act (ADEA) (Ruebhausen 1989). 




ADEA and Tenured Faculty 

The Employment Act of 1946 was the earliest identifiable 
effort of the U.S. Congress and the adminisuative branch to 
legislate an end to arbiurary upper age limits on employment. 
The Older Americans Act of 1965 was a second attempt in the 
same direction. Neither the 1946 nor the 1965 act had the 
necessan^ J "ement provisions to accomplish their intent. 



The Age Disaimination in Employment Act was enacted 
on December 15, 1967, as P.L 90-202 and became effective 
June 12, 1968. The purposes of the act, quoting from the stat- 
ute, are: 

. . . ro promote employment of older persons based on their 
ability rather than age; to prohibit arbitrary age discrim- 
ination in employment; to help employers and workerr, find 
ways of meeting problems arisitigfrom the impact of age 
on employment. 

Specifically, the ADEA attempted to provide for the nation a 
firm, enforceable requirement that no one up to the age of 
65 would be presumed incompetent solely by reason of age 
(Committee on Aging 1986). 
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In debate on the act, Congress weighed two sides of the 
matter of age discrimination in employment. One side was 
the free and unimpeded exercise by businesses and other 
agencies of managerial decision making and conu-ol. The 
other side was the interests of older workers who might be 
unjustly limited in their attempts to obtain or continue in 
employment by policies based on incorrect assumptions 
about the effect of age on ability. Tlie result of the debate was 
a congressional decision to attempt, through legislation, to 
be fair both to employers and to employees by preventing 
^^/(miy policies that could unjustifiably prevent persons over 
a specific age from being employed as their abilities war- 
ranted Rep. Burke noted during the debate that "discrimi- 
nation arises because of assumptions that are made about the 
effects of age on performance. As a general rule, ability is age- 
less" (Committee on Aging 1986). 

As originally passed, the ADEA protected persons up to age 
65, but it did not cover federal, state, or local government 
employees Therefore, slate colleges and universities were 
exempt from the law*s provisions; however, private institu- 
tions were subjea to the ADEA. Hie enaam'^'^t of P.L 93- 
257 in 1974, the Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments, broad- 
ened the coverage of the ADEA to most government employ- 
ees, excepting eleaed officials, foreign service officers, Central 
Intelligence Agency employees, and air traffic controllers. Also 
excepted were law enforcement officers, fire fighters, aiid 
pilots or first officers on commercial flights (Prochask?». 1987). 

In 1978, the ADEA was amended to increase the upper age 
limit proteaed against discrimination through age 69 but 
stopped upon attainment of age 70. The amendment stated 
"at least 40 years of age but less than 70 years of age." 

In 1982, with the passage of P.L 97-248, the ADEA pro- 
teaed group health plans, requiring that employees and their 
spouses aged 65 or older be supplied the same group health 
coverage under the same conditions as employees and 
spoases under age 65. That prevents employers from shifting 
persons to Medicare as the primary payer at an arbitrary age 
(Prochaska 1987). 

The ADEA of 1986 bans discrimination on the basis of age, 
not only with reject to continuation of employment but also 
with respect to recruitment, opportunities for employment, 
compensation, terms, conditions, or privileges of employment, 
and retirement benefits. The ADEA has also been extended 
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to include all persons in the civilian labor force who are at 
least 40 years of age. Where slate law is stronger in prohibiting 
age discrimination, it takes precedence. For example, many 
stales have eliminated mandatory retirement ages for 
employees, including tenured professors (Committee on 
Aging 1986). 

A number of exceptions or exemptions appeared in the 
1978 amendments and remained in the 1986 amendments. 
The following hold special relevance for higher education: 

1. Compulsory retirement may be required of "any employee 
who has attained 65 years of age and who ... is employed 
in a bona fide executive or a high policy making position, 
if such employee is entitled to an immediate non- 
forfeitable annual retirement benefit (that) equals, in the 
aggregate, at least $44,000." 

2. Effective with P.L 99-592, paragraph 6, the ADEA permits, 
until December 31, 1993, compulsory retirement for any 
employee 70 years old who is serving under a contract 

of unlimited ttnure. The 1986 amendments call for a study 
regarding the likely consequences of eliminating man- 
dators' retirement on higher education institutions (Com- 
mittee on Aging l9vS6). 



Tlie first of the above exemptions is open to several ques- 
tions of intequeiation as to employment in higher education. 
For example, what title defines "a bona fide executive or a 
high policymaking position'* in a college or university? Dean? 
Provost? Department head? Or will the determination rest on 
the contents of a job description? Also, in some decisions 
about collective bargaining, the professoriat has, as a Ixxly, 
been classed as managers. Does that qualify them for the first 
exemption? 

Tlie two exemptions are in force at present. Experienced 
congressional observers prcdia that the second exemption 
will be eliminated and that the first will at least be moditied 
by hiking the income figure. It is the elimination of the 
second exemption— the elimination of mandatory retire- 
ment—that c"«in make higlier eduration*s current dilemmas 
even more perplexing. 
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The Effect of a New Interpretation of the Emeritus 
Rank on Dilemmas in Higher Education 

• How can early retirement incentives be installed that do not 
denude the institution of its most valued faculty in their 
bestyears? 

A high priority topic in the 1970s and 1980s was ways and 
means of encouraging early retirement. According to Kellams 
and Chronister (1988), the proffered incentives worked: 
Faculty were motivated to retire early. However, their study 
found that both the more and the less produaive faculty took 
advantage of the opportunity to leave early. Their reasons 
were different, but the institutions were left with a "good 
news-bad news" result. 

There are several distinaly different points of view about 
what Saculty members want for themselves in their later years. 
True enough, there are many things on which the great major- 
ity of older faculty members seem to agree. They desire finan- 
cial security, health insurance, continued relationships with 
their institutions and colleagues, a sense of usefulness and 
of being needed and appreciated, and the opportunity to 
pursue their own interests (Auerbach 1986a, 1986c; Dorfman 
1985). It is on the latter two of the above desires, though, that 
sharply different points of view may be emerging. 

To illustrate the various viewpoints, one can use extreme 
positions about what faculty members mean when they talk 
about being useful, needed, and appreciated and finding the 
opportunity to pursue their own interests. 

For one segment of faculty, those desires may be very well 
satisfied by tutoring the occasional undergraduate or graduate 
student, by having a place in the departnr*ent area to receive 
mail, to use the Faculty Club and the library, to have occa- 
sional use of an office, to make and receive phone calls, and 
to have an account at the book store. 

Some faculty members, of course, are content— perhaps 
even pleased— simply to walk out on the day of retirement, 
never to return. That is probably a small minority, however. 
Other retiring faculty members, for health or other reasons, 
move almost immediately to places distant from the campuses 
where they had their careers. Still others, while remaining in 
the university neighborhood, become caught up in a second 
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career or recreational activities that leave them little time 
or inclination for more than casual interest in their former 
activities and associates. It is not clear how many 6i!I in 
these three "little or no involvement" groups. It may be a 
substantial number or a small one (Benz 1958; Holden 1985; 
Sumberg 1989). 

But many, perhaps a large number of, feculty members 
(Albert 1986; Dorfman 1982, 1984, 1985) may want something 
in retirement much different from what has just been 
described. They may really want simply to continue to do 
essentially what they have been doing but to move to a some- 
what slower beat of the drum (Trice 1981). The question 
remains: What should higher education institutions offer as 
early retirement policies that will be both sensible about the 
realities of institutional resources and sensitive to the per- 
sonal, academic, and professional capabilities and aspirations 
of feculty members in the late years of their productive lives? 

Highly productive feculty do accept early retirement options 
that are too attractive to pass up (Kellams and Chronister 
1988). But the highly productive early leavers also say that 
retirement is attractive to them because they want to continue 
in their academic and professional work, though perhaps in 
more limited, more focused, or more flexible ways (Kellams 
and Chronister 1988; Rowe 1976). Benefits that will hold pro- 
ductive feculty can be individually designed and offered under 
the control of the institution if proper policies are developed 
regarding them and if the practices that flow from the policies 
can accommodate many different sets of feculty requirements 
and wishes. 

Making the emeritus professorship a working rank and 
building into that rank the flexibility sought by highly pro- 
ductive individuals could help resolve the dilemma of how 
to have a desirable retirement program and still keep highly 
productive professors fiom leaving. The details of such an 
arrangement are suggested in the next section. 

• How can institutions reconcile the high cost of keeping pro- 
ductive senior faculty longer and the need to invest more 
in promising beginners? 

That dilemma cannot be resolved if institutions are required 
to operate on only present funding plus cost-of-living adjust- 
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merits as the income side of their salary budgets. Money for 
new hires would certainly be scarce in that case. And with 
the prospect of even a few years* increase in average retire- 
ment agQ— something that would certainly be possible with 
no compulsory retirement age (Lozier and Dooris 1988-89)— 
salary budgets would have to surge to meet the increased 
costs at the highest levek. The most determined efforts for 
increased public and private support would be unlikely to 
produce sufficient income each year to stay abreast of 
inaeased requirements, much less go beyond them. 

Not only may colleges and universities be called upon to 
find ways to pay higher salaries for a longer time; the initial 
cost of new hires may also rise during the same time. To 
reveal vA\y that may occur it is first necessary to look back 
a few years. 

A major element in Congress's rationale for previously 
exempting tenured faculty in the ADEA was the fear that re- 
moving a mandatory retirement age for professors would, for 
years, restrict the employment of new faculty. Higher edu- 
cation associations lobbied for, endorsed, and supported Con- 
gress's position at that time. Analysis of recent data (Lozier 
and Dooris 1987) from AAU members now suggests that Con- 
gress may have been misled in exempting professors from 
the ADEA uncapping in the first place. Rather than being able 
to select from a glut of candidates, it appears likely to be dif- 
ficult in the decade ahead for colleges and universities to find 
qualified replacement faculty (Bowen and Sosa 1989). 

One response to a dearth of young prospects is to reduce 
the need for them. That calls for policies that would decel- 
erate retirement to a degree containing the need for new 
faculty at its source. The solution to financial support is 
related. One thing most potential retirees are concerned about 
is the prospea of facing rising inflation with fixed income. 
Therefore, faculty nearing retirement are likely to be amenable 
to negotiated arrangements that minimize that possibility. 

If the emeritus status became a working rank that embodied 
opportunities for reduced load and assured continuity of 
employment, that could help resolve the issue of how to keep 
productive senior faculty longer while sharply cutting the cost 
of doing so. At the same time, if the need for new faculty 
abated, the funds released through reduced senior faculty 
loads would be available for new hires. 
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• How can teaching research, and service standards for 
faculty be implemented so as to minimize the accumulation 
of *'deadwood'* under conditions of unlimited tetiure tvitb- 
out compulsory retirement? 

Almost every scxrieial unit, including higher education, has 
some deadwood in it The tenured faculty members so char- 
aaerized tend to be indifferent teachers, low in research or 
other scholarly aaivity, and disengaged from service in their 
departments or their professional and academic societies. 

As long as tenure stopped at a specific age (now 70), age 
offered some surcease to faculty colleagues or administrators 
from tenure award mistakes or reduced competence of pro- 
fessors. With uncapping, however, it is possible that tenure 
may be an award for life. It may not be feasible to wait out 
a problem tenured appointment and let the calendar solve 
it. Instead, criteria other than age may need to be applied to 
bring an end to tenure for a faculty member (Licaia 1986). 

It is held by both administration and faculty, for much the 
same reasons, that the most difficult decisions in higher edu- 
cation today are those concerning the award of tenure (Miller 
1987). The level of stress already present in tenure determi- 
nations will almost certainly heighten with the US. Supreme 
Court s unanimous decision on January 9, 1990, that the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission may examine con- 
fidential papers that universities relied upon in tenure dis- 
putes. The difficulty of such decisions can only inaease 
frirther in the foreseeable future, when uncapping becomes 
the rule. 

The prospect of uncapping is already placing heavier 
respop^sibiiity on the promotion and tenure awarding struaure 
and mechanisms of colleges and universities. From the faculty 
side in particular there is movement toward evaluation by 
objectives and toward specification of promotion and tenure 
award criteria rather than dependence upon abstraaly worded 
principles imbedded in unwritten institutional lore (Miller 
1987). From all sides there are calls for the will to make hard 
decisions in "gray" areas, for rigorous quality conU"ol, and for 
high-status faculty members to be given ample time to serve 
on promotion and tenure committees. 

Early retiremCkU incentives can be depended upon to moti- 
vate many *1ow produaive" faculty members to leave (Kel- 
lams and Chronister 1988). Two problems remain: to motivate 
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younger "low produaive" faculty members lo mend their 
ways and to prevent potential "low produaives" from obtain- 
ing tenure. 

There could be special roles for emeritus professors in the 
management of both those problems. Older faculty members 
**. . . may frequently mislay their glasses, but that does not 
impair the wisdom ar.d judgment that other societies have 
venerated in their elders" (Brown 1988, p. 35). One decision 
point where both richness of wisdom and unusually sound 
judgments are of particular value to the institution is at the 
initial employment of faculty. Others are when tenure or pro- 
motion are being considered Emeritus professors could con- 
tribute strongly as consultants, committee members, and com- 
mittee chairs. 

Such responsibilities and roles for emeriti may be derogated 
by some who believe that older faculty have lost touch with 
the cutting edges of their professions and academic disci- 
plines. Our literature searches, however, turned up neither 
research evidence nor well-documented experiences to indi- 
cate that senior professors were any less in contaa than 
younger faculty with current and recent developments in their 
fields. As to the motivation by senior faculty of young tenured 
laggards, there is a substantial amount of anecdotal evidence 
that deliberate mentorship by emeriti can generate positive 
changes (Mauch, Birch, .uid Matthews i989a). 

The Ufgency of a New Meaning for the Emeritus Rank 

Serious proposals have already been published in an effort 
to establish, in operational terms, what rights and responsi- 
bilities should inhere in the emeritus status (Albert 1986). 
Faculty members with emeritus rank, vigorously aaive and 
alert in personal, professional, and scholarly matters, are mak- 
ing their voices heard in new and construaive ways, to the 
benefit of the academic community as a whole (Auerbach 
1986a, 1986b, 1986c; Peterson, Small, and Schneider n.d.; Riley 
1986). For many professors, retirement no longer means with- 
drawal from aaive work at their primary career. Instead, the 
option is open to continue what they have been doing, in var- 
ious respects, at their own pace and under newly negotiated 
terms with their institutions. It is time to begin a broader 
review of this potential redefinition of faculty retirement. 

Second, faculty members nationally are in the early stages 
of awareness about age uncapping and its implications for 
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their retirement planning. The impaa of uncapping promises 
to be a growing topic of interest to tenured faculty members 
who face a future without a mandatory age requirement. 
Finances and feelings are involved, too. *Views aboui the rel- 
ative advantages of work and leisure and various combinations 
thereof may change as a person ages. The views of one's 
future preference between work and leisure held at age 60 
are likely to be quite different from what they turn out to be- 
at age 65 or 70" (Soldofeky 1986, p, 23). 

Third, the emerging changes in the role and flinaion of 
the emeritus professor may well presage a major modification 
in the conventional professorial rank suoiaure in higher edu- 
cation (Albert 1986). 

Fourth, and finally, there is a growing concern about how 
to maintain the positive elements in both the tenure system 
and the present operating retirement schemes while accom- 
modating a nev^' (and potentially disruptiv**) condition, 
namely, the elimination of any mandatory retirement age (Fin- 
kin 1989). Higher education groups of almost all kinds and 
persuasions are preoccupied with one or another fecet of that 
problem (Heller 1986; Holden and Hansen 1989c). 

This literature review and analysis should make explicit 
the interaaions among the above four matters. Also, the 
review results in recommendations for aaions by responsible 
agencies and groups and points to areas for further 
investigation. 
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I TH EORY, RESEARCH. AND ADVOCACY 



{ The Hazards of Advocacy 



k Many groups pursue their own agendas as they address the 
current and future role of tenure, the aging professoriat, the 
5 promise of uncapping, the recent assertive thinking about 
I. emeritus status, colleaive bargaining, or the future of faculty 
I • ' recruitment. The points of view espoused, for example, by 
^ associations of universities and by associations of faculty 
f - members overlap, but they certainly are not identical. More- 
ls; over, each group can be expeaed to attend most closely to 
j> studies that seem to vindicate or support the main thrusts of 

their own viewpoints. 
; Advocates sometimes apply pressure, more or less subtly. 
I . Also, skillful advocates attempt to apply \\iiat the press calls 
: "spin"; that is, they state a matter in a way calculated to put 
; their own aaions in a favorable light. 
j Advocacy certainly has a legitimate role in academe as well 
i as in the broader society. However, advocacy is out of place— 
' even hazardous— if it biases a literature review such as this 

one. Aware of that, we have tried to avoid arguing or pleading 
:^ ' any special interest's case. Instead, our objeaive has been to 
: search out and report relevant information even-handedly. 

: 11ieor2es of and Research rn Productive 
Factdty Members' Role Continuity 

. Is there reason to think that a large proportion of successful 
professors really desire to keep on doing, in retirement, what 

: they did as full-time faculty members? Or do most of them 
welcome the "freedom" of retirement as an earned reward 
that cuts them loose from the pressures and constraints of 
work? 

A psychological and sociological theory of disengagement 
in aging that seems particularly relevant to the above ques- 
tions was proposed 30 years ago by Cummings et al. ( I960), 
that theory was invoked by Rose (1965) in tracking and ana- 
lyzing changes with age in the activities of scientists. One key 
point in the theory proposes that, as the inrMvidual ages, sep- 
aration widens between that person and any societal system 
(e,g., a college or university) of which the person has been 
a part, and that the drawing apart is mutual (and perhaps nor- 
mal and natural). Both Rose ( 1965) and later Roman and 
Taietz ( 1967) are critical of the theory for its reliance on pre- 
sumed states of readiness for disengagement on the parts of 
both the individual and the social institution involved. They 
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propose that "state of readiness," a vague and ill-defined 
entity, be replaced by more tangible "opportunity structures," 
wdiich refer to T^4iether the parties (individual and institution) 
put forward to each other actual evidences of a desire to be 
either disengaged or more closely engaged Examples in the 
present case would be benefits contingent upon either ter- 
mination or continued employment and benefits that would 
exercise either negative or positive valence, either discour- 
aging or encouraging disengagement 

While rigorous empirical invest gations of role continuity 
intentions or behavior among older faculty are few in number, 
the limited evidence in the lif^rature weighs heavily in favor 
of a continuing desire for engagement and for role continuity 
among emeriti faculty. Moreover, there is some evidence of 
the same wiiere colleges and universities are concerned 

Roman and Taietz (1967) wrote of emeritus standing as 
not merely honorific, a status without a role, but instead a 
functioning, performing position with job continuity in a flex- 
ible position wdiose nature is a blend of the individual's pre- 
retirement activities and postretirement interests. At their 
school (Cornell), some preretirement activities, such as 
research, permitted almost direa transfer into emeritus activ- 
ities. If significant alterations in role proved necessary, as 
^en teaching or administrative functions were taken on by 
new persons, the changes in role were facilitated by formal 
and informal user-friendly procedures within the institution. 

Beginning in 1964, Roman and Taietz studied the post- 
retirement activities of 74 professors emeriti. Thirty remained 
engaged with their own universities and nine with other uni- 
versities. Eighteen could not work because of health reasons. 
Seventeen were disengaged both from their university and 
from their prior professions. Thus, 70 percent of those \^^o 
were physically able to maintain engagement did so as pro- 
fessors emeriti. 

The investigation on role continuity into retirement at uni- 
versities by Roman and Taietz (1967), the related study by 
Benz (1958) with New York University faculty, the work of 
Roe (1965) with eminent research scientists, and the report 
on the wishes of emeriti by Albert (1986) all point to the high 
importance of structured opportunities that are visible and 
inviting in the determination of continued engagement 
between the emeritus faculty member and the higher edu- 
cation institution. Though disengagement may be a mutually 
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satisfying adaptation to retirement for the American work force 
in general, that is evidently not necessarily true in the case 
of productive senior faculty members and their colleges and 
universities. 

Another set of theoretical constructs of potential value in 
understanding and prediaing the interaciive behavior of older 
scholars and their institutions has its roots in cultural anthro- 
pology (Cronk 1989). This theory, though not so precisely 
stated as that of Cummings et al. (i960), argues the point that 
the acceptance of benefits carries obligations, including both 
reciprocity and gratitude. The produaive academician has, 
over time, made contributions to the institution. (It is com- 
mon to speak of a faculty member's "contributions," for exam- 
ple,) The university or college provides support and benefits, 
tempered by the nature and quality of the work of the faculty 
member. There is presumed to be gratitude on both sides 

Though "giving'* may appear intrinsically benevolent, the 
aa, according to this theory, also contains some degree of 
power to govern, to mollify, to embanass, to antagonize— 
in short, to serve more selfish ends. Though Cronk's notions 
are imaginative and stimulating, no empirical research on the 
emeritus status or on retirement was found that utilized such 
cultural anthropological theorizing. 

In sum, there are at least two theoretical approaches that 
be taken in attempting to understand the relations 
between emeriti and their institutions. Though limited, the 
empirical studies point to struaured opportunities as a very 
important element in facilitating continued engagement 
between emeriti and higher education institutions. 

Data Available to Prepare for Uncapping 

Information on the actual age of retirement in the past would 
be an important guide. If aaual age of retirement is not asso- 
ciated with the mandatory retirement age, then the advent 
of uncapping may be less threatening. 

Most of the literature deals with the retirement behavior 
of the general population, but there is a small body of 
research on retirement behavior of employees of higher edu- 
cation and an even smaller body that deals with retirement 
behavior of tenured faculty in higher education. There are 
differences reported in research on the three groups. 

In the general population, there is evidence from the U.S. 
Department of Labor (DOL) that participation by men aged 
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65 -and over has been declining in the general labor force 
since before the turn of the century. In 1890, 71 percent of 
men 65 and over participated in the labor force; by 1980, it 
was 18 percent and declining. Even in men 55 to 64, who have 
traditionally participated heavily in the labor force, the rate 
dropped from 83 percent in 1970 to 71 percent in 1981. The 
participation of women 65 and over has also declined, hut 
age groups of women under 65 have increased their share 
of labor market participation (U.S. Department of Labor 1982). 

Data from the Social Security Administration suggest a pat- 
tern of earlier ages of retirement. The percentage of individ- 
uals starting their benefits at 62 increased from 41 percent 
in 1967 to 58 percent in 1980, while those who began benefits 
at 65 and older dropped from 38 percent in i967 to 19 per- 
cent in 1980 (Yeas 1987). Thus, if beginning to take social 
security benefits means stopping work, substantial numbers 
of older workers have been leaving the general labor force. 

Yet data as to older persons* interests indicate that the 
majority of currently retired persons and those approaching 
retirement would be interested in part-time employment. 
More than half of all persons 65 and over now working are 
employed part time (U.S. Department of Labor 1982). These 
data may have implications for faculty as well. 

With respea to higher education, studies were done in the 
early 1980s by the DOL (1982) at the time when the man- 
datory retirement age was changed from 65 to 70. The 1978 
amendments to the ADEA included a provision for delaying 
until 1982 the change in mandatory retirement age for tenured 
faculty to enable institutions of higher education to make 
appropriate plans for the advent of the age 70 cap. The DOL 
study found that prediaing faculty retirement age choices was 
more difficult than doing so for the general population 
because of tenure, emeritus status, better health status, and 
differing expectations for continued productivity. 

Nevertheless, the DOL findings indicated that in 1980, 52 
percent of the inrHutions (employing 68 percent of all 
feculty) already had a policy of retirement age 70 or above, 
while 20 percent (employing 12 percent of fecuuy) had no 
retirement age cap whatsoever. TTie study prediaed that rais- 
ing the age to 70 would result in an upward shift in the age 
distribution, somewuat higher costs, and declines in hiring 
rates but that they would be followed by a smooth adjustment 
to the new policy. While the estimates were based on an 



assumption of a moderate increase in faculty members choos- 
ing to retire after age 65, such an increase had not, in fact, 
taken place at institutions that voluntarily shifted retirement 
age fiiom 65 to 70 (U.S. Department of Labor 1982). 

Based on her own research, as well as others', Holden 
, (1985) found that feculty in higher education retire at a much 
later age than the general population, they do not appear to 
be anxious to retire, and they wish to remain aaive even after 
retirement. Faculty see their professional career as a lifetime 
commitment, not one that can be brought to an end at the 
convenience of the institution. 

Yet other studies have reported varying results on faculty 
retirement age. In examining a subgroup of the AAU insti- 
tutions, Dooris and Lozier (1987) found that average age of 
retirement had aaually gone down slightly over five academic 
years in the early 1980s, from 65-5 in 1981-82 to 64.8 in 1985- 
86. This tiiT;e span covered the years when the federally man- 
dated retiren^ent age for tenured faculty rose from 65 to 70 
and many in.stitutions had early retirement programs. 

Con-iiniitee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure of the 
AAUP reported the results of a review of available information 
on the consequences of "uncapping" in states where it had 
already occurred. For all practical purposes, Committee A con- 
cluded that nothing useful had been learned from that set 
of inquiries because of small samples and enmic reporting 
(AAUP 1987b). 

I In 1987, the Consortium on Financing Higher Edi^cation 
(COFHE) studied 36 selected institutions and found that the 
ave'^ge age of retirement rose from 64.6 in academic year 
1982, to 65.2 in 1983 and 1984, to 65.3 in 1985, and to 66 in 
1986. In the study population, 72 percent of faculty retired 
at an age earlier than the mr^ndatory retirement aee (COFHE 
1989). 

A similar study was conducted by TIAA-CREF in 1988 (Gray 
1989). The TIAA-CREF study was based on data collected from 
more than 1,300 faculty and nonfaculty employees between 
the ages of 55 and 70 at institutions that participate in TIAA- 
CREF. Of the respondents who had specific retirement plans, 
32 percent planned to retire before turning 65, 21 percent 
at age 65, 24 percent between the ages of 65 and 69, and 21 
percent at age 70 or after. 

Tenured faculty members, who accounted for 37 percent 
of the respondents, were more likely than other employees 



to project later retirement ages. Among tenured faculty who 
had specific plans, 23 percent planned to retire before age 
65, 22 percent at age 65, 24 percent between the ages of 65 
and 69, and 28 percent at age 70 or later. Even more inter- 
esting, among feculty who had no fixed plans but who esti- 
mated likely retirement ages, only 5 percent felt they might 
retire before age 65, 17 percent at age 65, 25 percent between 
the ages of 65 and 69, and 53 percent at age 70 or later. 

Thus, based on conflicting research results, it seems that 
the decision to retire is complex indeed and that legally man- 
dated age of retirement is only one fector. Other faaors might 
include the health and vigor of the individual, the family situa- 
tion, the utractiveness of the work and workplace, the finan- 
cial a ts of the decision, and the desire to continue a 
produaive professional life after retirement. 

There seem to be no clear trends with respect to how 
long— or to what age— faculty can be expeaed to work. Nor 
do the data support patterns by type of faculty. Therefore, 
uncapping may not have much of an influence statistically. 
However, it lakes some time for people to adjust to new real- 
ities, and faculty attitudes may change. The most recent study 
of anticipated retirement age among tenured faculty who are 
TIAA-CREF participants (Gray 1989) found some evidence 
that tenured faculty are beginning to project later retirement 
ages in recent years. After all, the chance to continue after age 
70 is a relatively new possibility and even now is not open 
to many faculty who will reach age 70 prior to 1994. 

Additional Data Needed 

Because colleges and universities have highly educ^ated and 
specialized work forces, it is often difficult or impossible to 
replace retiring personnel at the same level. Also, it is difficult 
to reassign surplus faculty who have a right to stay on. 

Faculty are also mobile, and universities often find them- 
selves in competitive situations. It is by no means clear that 
there will be enough qualified faculty in certain academic dis- 
ciplines or professional areas to supply higher education in 
the future. Some evidence from the United States as well as 
abroad indicates that the future supply of higher education 
facult. may be sparse, not abundant (Bowen and Schuster 
l986; Bowen and Sosa 1989). If this projection is true, good 
data and planning may help to assure a steady and appropriate 
supply of high-quality faculty. 
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Lozier and Dooris (1988-89) summarized the limited infor 
mation on forecasting academic staff requirements by pre- 
diaing two challenges directly ahead. One challenge is to 
find able replacements for the many faculty who nrill retire 
by the year 2000. Among their suggestions for coping with 
that major problem are the monitoring of "faculty fiow" in 
more detail and changing the stereotypes about appropriate 
or "normal" retirement age. 

The encx)uragement of transfer to emeritus professor rank 
could certainly be part of the solution to the faculty replace 
ment problem highlighted by Lozier and Dooris. Greater indi 
vidualization of faculty flow monitoring could more precisely 
identify incipient vacancies and could lessen the urgency of 
finding acceptable new hires if hard to- replace faculty would 
phase into fliU retirement over a longer period of time as 
working emeritus professors. 

The importance of policies that encourage the selective 
retention of high perfomiing faculty is emphasized by Lee 
(1989). Information should be garnered on which faculty 
members might be especially targeted for inducements to 
stay simply bec^aase of their outstanding work or, additionally, 
because they are qualified in fields where shortages can be 
predicted. Lee recommends systematically banking informa- 
tion for the institution's use, including information on faculty 
ages, supply trends in teaching and research fields, and sur- 
veys of faculty that reveal what benefits they particularly prize 
or would like to earn. Open participation of the faculty seems 
very desiral^Ie, too, in designing incentives to stay. 

Tlie second major challenge, according to !x)zier and Dcx)ris 
(1988-89), is the dismissal of faculty members with excellent 
early records who wish to continue to teach despite unac- 
ceptably lessened competency and ability to perforiu It may 
be possible to help entice those deserving but no longer fit 
faculty members into retirement by assuring them a package 
of postreiiremeni continuing benefits and relationships that 
does not include continued employment. How best to do that, 
and how to develop and implement a broadly acceptable eval 
uation system to appraise competence and ability, are topics 
for another report (Miller 1987). 

Institutions could analyze more of their own institutional 
information in anticipation of uncapping, as well as keep up 
with new studies being done nationally. Within each insti- 
tution, it may be time to study both the past retirement behav 
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ior and the fiiture retirement intentions of faculty by catego- 
ries, such as age, sex, race, academic discipline, a-^d academic 
preparation (Lee 1989). 

Institutions could also study the supply and demand for 
faculty by discipline or professional area, as well as projected 
student demand. These factors, along with past behavior and 
present intentions about faculty retirement, might guide policy 
with respea to early retirement programs, as well us programs 
to retain outstanding older faculty in some c^apacity. In addi- 
tion, in an era without a forced retirement age, higher edu- 
cation institutions that provide unlimited tenure might be 
wise to study ways to assess fairly and accurately faculty per- 
formance, an area of benign neglect presently in many uni- 
versities (Miller 1987). Such studies would seem prudent in 
c*ach institution as a preparation for unc^apping and as a way 
to inform and involve faculty in studies relevant to their 
futures. 

The Realities of Aging 

Reports about elderly people occupy increasing proportions 
of both radio and television time and of all forms of periodical 
print material. Popular publications and scholarly writing 
about senior citizens absorb more and more of the time of 
creative persons. Local, state, national, and international polit- 
ical leaders are seeking support from senior citizen constit- 
uencies and are developing legislation to address the social 
consequences of the steadily extending human life span. Pub- 
lic concern is high, and the body of knowledge about aging 
mukiplies. 

Summarized in the following paragraphs are several key 
concepts about aging culled from existing literature. Tliese 
concepts about aging are of central importance when con- 
sidering emerging roles for emeritus faculty. We c^ll these 
concepts nW/te because they seem to be both basic and 
highly relevant. Tliey must be faced by those leaders among 
faculty and administration who are responsible for searching 
out accommodations that are both honorable and pragmatic 
ways to adjust policies and practices to imminent changes 
in the emeritus professor population. 

Reality #1; life span and economic implications 

Americ^ans are living longer. Persons reaching age 65 in 1989 
had »^e life expectancy of 20 years. Four years earlier, 
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in 1985, the life expectancy of a 65-year'Old was 17 years. 
Thus, ii is plain thai feculty members need lo plan for increas- 
ing life expectancies and for the heightened likelihood that, 
when retired, they will need self-support funds for a longer 
period of time plus provision for escalating living costs (Com- 
mittee on Aging 1986; Pifer and Bronte 1986; Yeas 1987). 
Moreover, they could well become members of four- or five- 
generation families. Older faculty members may have to care, 
socially and economically, for their own aging parents while 
also giving financial assistance to younger kin, in increasing 
degrees. At present, for example, elderly people are four times 
as likely to give financial aid to their offspring as they are to 
receive it from them. One obvious possible solution for pro- 
fessors is to extend the years of earning prior to full 
retirement. 

Reattty #2; Healib and intellect 

Today^s 70-year-olds are substantially more healthy and intel- 
lectually aaive than those of previous generations. People 
attain their 60s, 70s, and 80s in better general condition than 
did previous generations. Also, health and productivity are 
positively connected. Hence, it is imperative that higher edu- 
cation planners upgrade realistically their conceptions of 
"typical" persons in the sixth, seventh, and later decades of 
life rather than maintain stereotypes based on their obser- 
vations of retirees of decades past or even of current retirees. 
Physical and mental vigor remain for adults into advanced 
years, and the upper limits have not yet been ascertained 
(Committee on Aging 1986; Yeas 1987). 

Reality #3; Growing numbers 

According to the Committee on Aging (I98u), the U.S. pop- 
ulation over age 65 has been increasing at more than twice 
the rate for persons under 65 (2.5 percent per year versus 1 
percent per year). Such a differential rate of increase suggests 
that the number of faculty members eligible to enter the 
emeritus ranks may be outgrowing annually the number of 
scholars and professionals eligible for initial employment as 
faculty members. Certainly there will be variance in growth 
among the many academic and professional disciplines. 
However, the overall picture appears to be one that threatens 
to lead to faculty shortages if present retirement practices con- 
tinue. And any institutional expansion would appear likely 
to aggravate the condition. 
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Reality #4; Differences among older persons 

Those who are highly educated are more likely to continue 
to engage in intelleaual pursuits and will experience sub- 
stantial increases in intellect over a lifetime. For example, a 
1989 college graduate will possess about 50 percent of the 
vocabulary he or she will have acquired by age 65 (approx- 
imately 22,000 versus 45,000 words). 

Recent gerontological thinking tends to assign those over 
65 into three groups (though there is much overlap): 

• People aged 65 to 74 are generally aaive and healthy, 
usually well able to carry on the managerial, intelleaual, 
and creative aaivities they engaged in before 65. A 
number become even more productive during those 
years. 

• Individuals from 75 to 84 differ from the first group 
chiefly in pace of aaivities, with little or no loss of skills 
or intelleaual vigor. Many have lost spouses and iiave 
adopted a more moderate lifestyle out of choice, not 
necessity. 

• The over-85 group, increasing in numbers, is less well 
understood. It does appear that approximately half of 
them continue in very much the same lifestyle as the 75 
to 84 age cohort. The remainder seem to move more and 
more into what has been called a ^'retired life pattern," 
with some level of care provided by others in areas of 
personal and home management. That contrasts with 
fewer than 15 percent of individuals aged 65 to 74 need- 
ing such support (Committee on Aging 1986; Pifer and 
Bronte 1986). 

The above "stages of aging" described by gerontologists 
and the evidence about older persons' intelleaual integrity 
and continued development dispute the notion of general 
debility and loss of competence with increasing age. From 
all indic^ations, older persons are, as a class, becoming smarter, 
healthier, and more produaive. Elderly people today are more 
competent than their counterparts of past generations. 

Changes Aiffecting the Decision to Retire 

Several ingredients other than those associated direaly with 
extended life span may very well motivate faculty members 
to continue to work as long as possible. Other factors that 
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, seem to encourage putting off retirement appear to be rooted 
} in tax policies, benefits, and political or economic consid- 
erations (Sumberg 1989). Four major elements are based on 
? Sumberg's analysis: 

t 1. The age at \^ich unreduced social security benefits will 
be paid has been inaeased, thus encouraging potential 

: retirees to defer retirement until they can receive full 
benefits. That age is scheduled to inaease again in the 
year 2000. It will move steadily up to age 66 for those who 
reach age 62 in the year 2005 and will reach age 67 for 
those vAio turn age 62 in 2022. At the same time, benefits 
paid to early retirees at age 62 will be reduced by 30 per- 
cent rather than by the current rate of 20 percent. More- 

; over, motivation for putting off applying for social security 
at the current age for full benefits (age 65) should be 
heightened due to the scheduled rise in the deferred 
retirement aedit fk>m 3 percent to 8 percent per year 
between 1995 anH .3. The feet that social security bene- 
fits have become taxable for earners in the income range 
common for feculty members may well be an added deter- 
rent to taking the payments any earlier than necessary. 

2. Employer-paid medical benefits may no longer be reduced 
at the employer's discretion at age 65. For most of Amer- 
ica's employees, employer-based health insurance cov- 
erage cannot be terminated because of age; that is, it must 
be extended to employees over 70 years of age. Unless 
the cun-ent law is changed, feculty members could con- 
tinue to panicipate in employer-sponsored health insur- 
ance programs past age 70. 

3. Current legislation (ADEA) prohibits employers from ceas- 
ing contributions at any specific age to pension plans of 
tenured feculty. Unless there are changes in legislation 

or institutional plans, as ofjanuary 1, 1994, tenured faculty 
members will also be eligible to continue to build pen- 
sion benefits, without regard to age. Thus, there is no 
longer an age-specific trigger in the pension acquisition 
process to suggest a time schedule for retirement. 

4. For almost two decades, the higher education community 
has sought ways to increase desirable early retirement 
options for feculty. The 1986 Tax Reform Act (TRA) 
impeded those efforts in several ways. Perhaps most evi- 
dent was the strict limit placed on the employment of 
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salary-reduction savings plans, lump-sum payments, and 
the use of other tax-deferred arrangements as incentives 
for faculty members to retire early. It promises to be some 
time before the TRA. regulations become suflBcienlly clar- 
ified for new financial accommodations attractive to faculty 
members to emerge. 

After careful consideratioi. of faaors such as the four briefly 
noted above, Sumbeig concluded that they would probably 
have little influence on the timing of retirement for faculty 
members prior to 1990. But, he added: 

Perhaps as social security and tax rules discourage early 
retirement and aUow employees to continue working to 
retain their health insurance, and to accrue pension bene- 
fits beyond age 70, attitudes toward retirement among a 
new generation of faculty members will change. Such 
new attitudes cotdd lead even more factdty members to 
continue teaching and research beyond age 70 (Sumbeig 
1989, p. 13). 

Even a modest move in the direction suggested by Sumberg 
could have a major impaa on the financing and on the faculty 
struaure of higher education. 

Evidence Suggesting Facility Work until Later Ages 

The ages at which faculty retire, important information for 
planning purposes, may well vary with the type of institution, 
with the nature of the options available to faculty employed 
at those institutions, and with how well faculty are treated by 
the institutions. For example, a common assumption is that 
faculty at AAU institutions who teach a tew graduate sDjdents 
and concentrate on research may find retirement '?ess appeal- 
ing than faculty at community colleges who teach a large 
number of classes and students o*^ a rather rigid schedule 
(Blum 1989a). But there is little evidence to support or reject 
that assumption. 

Further, options at retirement for individual faculty vary 
greatly. On one har ihere are faculty who are so well pro- 
vided for at retirement that the decision to retire is not an eco- 
nomic one; at the other extreme are those faculty who face 
lost fringe benefits and substantial income loss upon retire- 
ment. Finally, there are those institutions •;\^ere morale and 
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conditions of employment are so fine thai faculty regret leav- 
ing and do not look forward to the day they have to retire; 
conversely, there are institutions where faculty can hardly con- 
tain their enthusiasm at the prospect of leaving. 

Some very recent evidence suggests that faculty may now 
intend to work to later ages. The study surveying TIAA-CREF 
partidpants' expeaed age of retirement (Gray 1989) suppons 
this theoi)'. This study also reviewed some results of an earlier, 
similar study done in 1979. When the expeaed retirement 
ages of TIAA-CREF participants in 1988 were compared with 
those in 1979, there were some surprises. Proportionately 
fewer of those in the 1988 study (22 percent) gave an ex- 
peaed retirement age of 65 than in the 1979 group (37 per- 
cent), while a larger proportion (22 percent) listed age 70 
than in the earlier study ( 15 percent). Higher percentages of 
respondents in 1988 also gave an expeaed retirement age 
between 66 and 69 (31 percent versus 19 percent) and under 
65 (18 percent versus 16 percent). 

Many in both studies were not tenured faculty. When the 
TIAA-CREF participant data from 1988 were reworked to exam- 
ine tenured faculty only, it was evident that tenured faculty 
in the 1988 study planned to retire at later ages than did other 
annuitants.* 

Current J^culty Members* Understanding of AD£A 

Faculty seem to have little understanding of the effects of 
uncapping Perhaps they are too engrossed in their work, or 
it may be that the idea of retirement seems so far in the future 
that it is out of sight, out of mind. The authors conducted a 
small, informal surve>' of colleagues, and that survey rein- 
forced the impression described above. 

However, information is increasingly available to faculty 
through publications like the ChrGtiide oj Higher Education, 
Academe, arid conferences or workshops, such as those put 
on by the American Council on Education, A.MJP, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers (AFT), COFHE, and the National 
Education Association (NEA). Faculty may also seem to be 
unimpressed or uninformed by the advent of uncapping 
because they feel there is nothing they can do to affect the 
law, in any c^e, and they do not see much they can do or 
need to do in their own lives to prepare for a far-off event 

•Kevin Gray 1989. personal correspondence. 
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thai may or may not happen as planned. There appeared to 
be some evidence for this in the Gray study (1989). 

In a discussion with Mr. Gray, we pointed out that his 
responding population was a mix of tenured faculty and other 
higher education employees. Further, all ages were com- 
mingled, lumping together those who would reach the com- 
pulsory retirement age vAiW^ it wouid still be in effect with 
those young enough to profit fix)m uncapping. !n a letter, Gray 
replied as follows: 

. . . you raised an interesting question: Ifre^ndents who 
indicated they had been affected in SOME way by the 1986 
ADEA amendments were treated as one group, and if 
re^ndents' ages were taken into account, might not a dif- 
ferential impact on tenured faculty and other employees 
appear? 

Indeed that turned out to be the case While among 
re^ndents aged 62 to 70, occupation and the effect of 
the 1986 amendments were independent, this was not true 
in the 55 to 61 age group. Among these re^ttdents, 20 per- 
cent of the tenured faculty said they had been affected in 
some way, compared with 10 percent of other employees 
This age by occupation was significant (at thep = .0432 
level).* 

Gra/s detailed response indicated that faculty members 
who will be among the earliest to be affeaed by uncapping 
are most aware of the ADEA amendments' potential effea on 
their career. Also, the above suggests caution in interpreting 
studies that do not examine differences in faculty members' 
retirement intentions as a funaion of awareness and under- 
standing of the potential impaa of uncapping. 

The Role of Emeriti Faculty 

Much of the information about emeritus postretirement aaivi- 
ties includes all retired faculty. Kellams and Chronister (1988) 
studied one aspect of the question and found that retirees 
(average age of retirement in their population was 62) reniain 
active for many years. Of the respondents, 81 percent said they 
continued in academic professional activities such as part- 

•Kevin Gray 1989, personal correspondence. 
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lime leaching, research, professional reading and writing, 
working with gradua^^e students, supervising student teachers, 
and consulting. 

Trice (1981) found that professors wanted a partial con- 
tinuation of a work role similar to the preretirement role, 
while at the same time they indicated a satisfeaion with the 
retirement experience. Her sample was taken from emeritus 
professors at AAU institutions. 

Some emeriti form associations and meet periodically about 
common concerns. There is, for example, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Retirees Association, with dues, bylaws, and officers. 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale aeated an Emer- 
itus College that, among other things, established a scholar- 
ship endowment for undergraduates, aeated a monthly public 
af&irs forum for tlie community, conduaed six-week prere- 
tirement seminars, arranged for guest leaurers in classes, re- 
cruited volunteers for tutors and mentors, and worked to 
develop a retirement housing complex (Auerbach 1986c). 

Appley (1987) wrote in Academy NoteSy a publication that 
reported on emeriti developments and served as a clearing- 
house, of the annual Westem Conference on Retirement in 
Colleges and Universities and the organizational aaivities of 
emeriti on campuses around the country, including the Uni- 
versity of Washington, University of Massachusetts, and Eckerd 
College. (An Academy of Senior Professionals is planned at 
Eckerd, with campus residential housing and a research retire- 
ment complex.) 

Emeriti have been active for many years at the University 
of California at Los Angeles and the University of Southern 
California. Their emeriti and retirement centers and associ- 
ations have served as models for other institutions. The first 
systemwide emeriti association in the nation was founded 
in the I9 campus California State University (CSU) system. 
This Emeritus and Retired Faculty Association (ERFA) has 
given impetus to the formation of local campus retired faculty 
organizations, has colleaed the names and addresses of the 
emeriti of the system, and is in the process of developing a 
talent bank. ERFA has gained representation on the CSU Aca- 
demic Senate and in the California Faculty Association, the 
system's faculty colleaive bargaining agent, including standing 
subcommittees on emeriti and retirement issues. 

The use Emeriti Center has sponsored several annual West 
Coast Conferences on Retirement in Colleges and Universities, 
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promoting an exchange of information and a coalition or con- 
ference of organizations of the region. This may eventually 
lead to a network of emeritus faculty organizations around 
the country (Albert 1986). 

Faculty Members' Mew of Emeritus Status 

A study of Canadian faculty in Ontario (B. Hansen 1985) sug- 
gested that, contrary to the findings of Chronister and Kepple 
(1987), early retirement is viewed as one of the least attractive 
options to faculty. Hansen found that over a lO year period 
approximately 125 Ontario faculty elected to take retirement. 
This averaged about 10 per year from a faculty complement 
of between 10,000 and 11,000 (in percentage terms about 0.1 
percent per year). Universities in Ontario have been permitted 
to retire faculty at age 65, although that is now being tested 
in the courts. 

In speculating on why early retirement ha5 been so unat- 
tractive to faculty, Hansen's instinctive answer was that aca- 
demics have jobs that give them a lot of satisfaction. Faculty 
do not easily abandon congenial work prematurely when the 
cosic of abandonment in financial and psychological terms 
are high. This seems to be supported in Ontario by the evi- 
dence of greater use of reduced time, leave without pay, and 
assignment to other institutions, which allow faculty to remain 
in familiar work situations but with reduced commitments, 
or with a guarantee to return fater (B. Hansen 1985). 

The responses of Canadian faculty members to questions 
about early retirement are instruaive in terms of what they 
want when they envision having emeritus status. A selection 
of quotes from the study is illustrative of the point: 

Professor, Arts, age 54, . . . I like what Pm doing and am 
not at all enthusiastic about retiring early. In fact, Fd most 
like to keep going at reduced load after 65--visiting pro- 
fessor, etc . . . People live too long nowadays in good health 
to be thrown out at 65— perhaps into poverty. 

Professor, Drama, age 56,... In the discipline in which 
I work, a faculty member's value incn .es cumulatively, 

on the whole, with age and experience His/her last 

years of teaching [are] probably the most valuable of alL 
Therefore, my interest in schemes for early replacement or 
retirement of staff is limited to exceptional cases of waning 
or otherwise unsatisfactory performanco. 
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Professor, Communications, age 52, ... I like my work 
and tvoiild prefer reduced responsibility rather than full 
retirement. 

Associate Professor, Industrial Engineering, age 57, . . . 
First choice— balf time appointment if full benefits and 
good pension adjustments were included. Second choice, 
early retirement if good pension provisions were avail- 
able {p. 291). 

Faculty members who have written about emeritus status 
seem to point to an active professional lifestyle, not unlike 
their working life but a bit less heaic, with reduced pressure 
fix)m classes and students and more time to devote to travel 
and their own professional interests and research. If this is 
accurate, it might mean that institutions could plan to put real 
meaning and distinaiveness into the rank, reserving it for the 
most aaive, interested faculty. And faculty might be more 
likely to treat the rank as a meaningful opportunity to make 
additional contributions rather than simply an honorific title. 

Other considerations for faculty may be more mundane. 
For example, some are ready to retire but feel they cannot 
because of loss of health benefits that they or femily members 
depend on. If emeritus status in some way helped in contin- 
uing health, and perhaps other benefits, they might retire 
immediately. We do know that, among TIM institutions, many 
colleges and universities do not continue retired employees 
in their group health insurance plans. Of those that do, most 
have some eligibility requirements, and most require the 
retired faculty mer ' to pay either the full cost or most of 
the cost (TIAA'CREF 1988a). 

An informative way of investigating what faculty want when 
they envision emeritus status is to look at what colleges offer 
to entice older scholars to retire. Some colleges and univer- 
sities are finding ways to keep faculty aaive in retirement, 
whether the motivation is to retire them or to retain the ser- 
vices of those they would ratbci" not lose. These colleges offer 
faculty what they want: office and laboratory space, secretarial 
help, library and parking privileges, and opportunities to teach 
and work with students part time. One of the biggest fears 
faculty have about retirement is that they will be cut off from 
colleagues and students and the rich intelleaual environment 
they are used to; avoiding this separation is what is wanted 
in emeritus status (Blum 1988; Mangan 1988). 
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Some institutions also provide an opportunity to retire grad- 
ually, allowing faculty to reduce their workload gradually over 
time. Others support emeritus associations that provide priv- 
ileges on campus as well as organize social and academic 
events, lectures, lunches, and seminars that appeal to emeritus 
faculty and keep them involved and up-to-date. Albert (1986, 
p. 24) writes about a redefinition or reinterpreiation of retire- 
ment and emeritus status. As chair. Committee E of the Cali- 
fornia Conference of AAUP, he carried out a charge from that 
conference to make recommendations concerning the role 
of emeriti in university life. The document was characterized 
as an emeriti bill of rights, and it begins with the concept of 
conferring emeritus status as an act of recognition of long and 
meritorious service, seeing it as an earned rank that carries 
with it certain rights. 

Among the emeritus rights, paraphrased from Albert's list, 
are items that one would ordinarily expect, such as pre- 
retirement information, instruaion, and counseling on finan- 
cial and social issues associated with retirement; receipt of 
news about the institution; access to postretirement coun^ 
seling and guidance; feculty club membership; faculty dining 
privileges; use of campus recreational and social fecilities; 
admission to athletic, dramatic, film, musical, and other cul^ 
tural events of the institution; credit union services; access 
to college and alumni travel programs; and retirement feculty 
identification cards. These would be expected to involve little 
or no incremental cost to the institution and may well be 
available to all retired faculty. 

A second group of rights and responsibilities, in addition 
to those above, would be a step up in terms of institutional 
cost and commitment and in terms of restricting such rights 
to emeritus faculty. They would include emeritus faculty list- 
ings in college directories and catalogs, emeritus identifiration 
cards providing library privileges, emeritus faculty parking 
privileges, receipt of campus publications and notices, depart 
mental mail addresses, participation in ceremonies and aca- 
demic processions, attendance at faculty meetings and faculty 
flinctions, opportunity to audit courses, use of the college 
guest house, faculty discounts at the university press and book 
store, and the opportunity to teach part time if needed. 

Emeritus status of this nature would certainly be of value 
to faculty yet not involve a great deal of commitment on the 
part of either the individual or the institution. Wliere costs 
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are involved, ihey may well be borne by the individual if 
employed faculty are also charged, e.g., parking or campus 
events. In this case, costs to the institution may be minimal. 

The third area of emeritus rights is more substantial, and 
institutions may limit items to a group of emeritus faculty who 
want to continue their campus teaching, research, and other 
activities and who are welcomed in that role by the institution. 
This emeritus rank would include the availability of negotiated 
teaching and advising assignments, laboratory and other 
research resources, departmental office space, a telephone, 
secretarial services, computers, word processors, stationery, 
supplies, mailing privileges, and other resources. This rank 
of emeritus faculty would, in pursuing research, have the right 
to receive and administer grants, contraas, awards, and other 
iunded research projects. As emeritus faculty, they would 
receive help in producing scholarly publications, in making 
research and other grant proposals, and in making presen- 
tations at professional meetings. They would be able to serve 
on thesis and dissertation committees, on departmental com- 
mittees, on campus or slate faculty committees, or on the cam- 
pus speaker roster, to serve the institution in a variety of advi- 
sory 01 cons:iliant capacities, and to participate in seminars, 
colloquia, lectures, and other scholarly meetings (Albert 
1986). 

Finally, there are a number of "rights'' emeriti seek v ;m 
respect to associating with one another. Albert (1986) men- 
tions the right to establish an association of emeritus faculty 
on campus, to establish an emeritus faculty center on campus, 
to use campus meeting rooms for association meetings, and 
to have representation of emeritus faculty, or their association, 
on senate and faculty councils. 

Another indication of faculty desires comes from the AAUP 
position, which is moving toward recognition of phased retire- 
ment plans that enable faculty to negotiate reductions in ser- 
vices and salary acceptable to them and the institution. 

Each institution should help retired faculty members and 
administrators remain a part of the academic community^ 
and facilitate timely retirement, by providing where possible, 
such amenities as a mail address, library privileges, office 
space, faculty club membership, the tmtitution's puhlira- 
tiotis, secretarial help, administration of grants, research 
facilities, faculty^ dining and parking privilege's, and par- 
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ticipation in convocations and academic processions, histi- 
tutions that confer emeritus status should do so in accor- 
dance with standards determined by the faculty and 
administration (AAUP 1988, p. 38). 

The Emeritus Status and Collective Bargaining 

The relationship between colleaive bargaining and the status 
of emeritus faculty is one that is limited at present, but that 
may change. Some assert that as faculties age and as uncap- 
ping becomes a reality, faculty unions will be dominated by 
older, senior professors who will push for increasing benefits 
at the end of the career line rather than at the beginning, thus 
leading to emeritus status as an important colleaive bargain- 
ing issue, along with wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment. In a limited number of institutions, emeritus status is 
refen-ed to and sometimes defined in a collective bargaining 
agreement. 

On the other hand, colleaive bargaining for the whole 
faculty of an institution appears to have been weakened re- 
cently by a number of faaors, including the Yeshiva case. And 
in those institutions where one would expea the greatest 
interest in a continued professional relationship with the in- 
stitution, colleaive bargaining has been least successful, e.g., 
the large research and graduate universities (Blum 1989b). 

The move to organize part-time faculty continues strongly 
Oennings 1988). If emeriti occupy a significant number of 
part-time positions, they could well become enmeshed in 
colleaive bargaining. 

The Changing Role of Emeritus Faculty 

There is little evidence that the role of emeritus faculty is 
changing, principally because the evidence would have to 
be based on research comparisons over time. There has not, 
up to this time, been the interest needed to generate that 
research. The sti-dy of the authors may be a beginning of 
change, however, because that research can be done peri- 
odically to ascertain if changes are occurring (Mauch, Birch, 
and Matthews 1989a, 1989b). 

Some are writing about a changing role, and that may be 
a sign of transformation to come (AAUP 1988; Albert 1986; 
COFHE 1989). Emeritus faculty could become the fastest- 
growing group in higher education, and a steadily aging, 
active faculty is a reality today. 
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This development is beginning to attract notice in the ara- 
demic world. Four changes are clear. First, the number of 
emeriti faculty is large and growing. Second, emeriti are 
becoming more assertive about what they look upon as their 
rights (Albert 1986). Third, emeriti are attaining recognition 
in policy statements of major professional organizations 
(AAUP 1988). And fourth, emeriti are organizing themselves 
and conduaing conferences with themes arising from self- 
interest (Albert 1986; Auerbach 1986a, 1986c; Blum 1988). 
Taken together, these moves seem to set the stage for more 
visible and, possibly, a more influential role for emeriti in 
higher educ^ation in the fijture. 

The Relationship between Uncapping 
and Emeritus Status 

First, if uncapping swells the ranks of aging faculty at some 
or even many institutions, the emeritus rank may provide a 
way to help faculty retire while retaining what they and their 
institutions most want. 

Second, even without a swelling of the ranks, the increasing 
number and intellectual vigor of retired faculty mean that 
there is a valuable national resource that could be retained 
by awarding fiiculty emeritus status (valuable fiaculty who are 
no longer paid) rather than retiring faculty (fiaculty who are 
no longer seen or heard from). 

Fifteen college and university presidents were interviewed 
during the pretest of an inquiry form about emeritus status 
(Mauch, Birch» and Matthews 1989a). Without exception, each 
president sometime during the interview spoke warmly of 
one or more current seniOi faculty members who, everyone 
wished, could stay on forever. The relationship between 
uncapping and emeritus status suggested below could allow 
those college and university presidents to come as close as 
is humanly possible to realizing that wish. 

This proposed relationship between unc^apping and emer- 
itus status is consistent with and builds upon recommenda- 
tions of the AAUP (1988) and of various emeriti representa- 
tives (Albert 1986; Blum 1988; iMangan 1988). M--* 'orious 
teachers and researchers on the campus should dentified 
before age 55 and interviewed concerning their . am ideas 
about retirement and about their own retirement plans. Such 
interviews should be repeated evi?ry year or two. Pains should 
be taken to let the fiaculty members know that the institution 
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wants them to stay as long as they feel they can be productive 
and enjoy campus life. It should be made clear that it is insii* 
tuiional policy to anange individualized leaves and reduced 
loads, at mutually agreeable times. Each such arrangement 
would be phased on a personal time schedule through step- 
by-step deaeasing commitments, if that is what the feculty 
member wishes, leading to full retirement The move to less 
than a full-time sdiedule would also involve transfer to emer- 
itus professor status and adjustments in salary, continued 
tenure in a less than-fuU-iime position, negotiated alterations 
in benefits, as well as any other considerations important to 
the particular faculty member. Moreover, it would be under- 
stood that the part time arrangement could be reviewed peri- 
odically at the request of either party. 

Central to this proposed relationship between uncapping 
and emeritus status is the concept of the emeiitus professor- 
ship as a bona fide rank, equal to the rank of full professor, 
and further distinguished by being a recognition of long-term 
and high-quality performance. The emeritus rank would be 
reserved for those academics wlio, having earned it, wish to 
continue their professional and scholarly pursuits on an indi- 
vidually negotiated less-than-fiill-time schedule. 

Not all faculty planning retirement would seek such an 
arrangement, nor would all merit it. The main thrust of the 

jested relationship would be to help keep as many as pos- 
of the most productive faculty members active and happy 
ir later career years, thus benefiting themselves and the 
'^isiiiuiion and accomplishing that at a more reasonable finan- 
ial cost to the college or university. 

Naturally, specific details of the suggested relationship 
would vary from campus to campus. A framework for fitting 
the emeritus rank into the existing tenured rank structure is 
discussed later. Accommodations would need to be made, 
of course, and already existing policies and practices might 
need minor amendments. The central theme of individual- 
ization, though, ought to remain intact. 

Summary 

On the basis of both theory and research, it appears that 
faculty will seek role continuity long into their later years. 
There are few studies available to guide institutions in setting 
policy in preparation for uncapping, and there are no clear 
trends with respect to how long—or to what age— faculty can 
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be expected to work. Institutions of higher education need 
additional data in anticipation of uncapping. In addition to 
increasing life span, a number or recent changes are likely 
to afFea faculty retirement decisions. There are assumptions 
about faculty working until later ages and patterns by types 
of institutions, but there is little evidence to support or reject 
these assumptions. Options at retirement for individual faculty 
vary greatly. 
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CURRENTS OF CHANGE 



Calls for Change 

Congress called for a study under the guidance of the National 
Academy of Sciences "to analyze the potential consequences 
of the elimination of mandatory retirement on institutions 
"f higher education " with the findings to be reported in 1991. 
As of this writing, that study is under way under the direaion 
of Ralph E. Gomory, chair of the Committee on Mandatory 
Retirement in Higher Education. 

In addition, a report of the AAUP (1987b) pointed out that 
very little usefijl information exists on current retirement pol- 
icies in higher education. Soon after, AAUP (1988) prepared 
a new revision of a joint statement originally issued in 1950 
entitled, "Statement of Principles on Academic Renrement 
and Insurance Plans." In efFea, the statement endorses and 
recommends new policies for institutions of higher education. 

Recently, a limited number of studies have begun to inves 
tigate aspects of the potential consequences of mandatory 
retirement on institutions of higher education referred to by 
Congress (Chronister and Kepple 1987; Dooris and Lozier 
1987; Gray 1989; Lozier and Dooris 1988-89). 

In another recent development, Albert Rees, recently retired 
president of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, became direaor, 
Ptojea on Faculty Retirement, and senior economist at Prince- 
ton University. Sharon P. Smith is the projea's associate direc- 
tor. This projea is gathering data from approximately 40 insti- 
tutions on the demographics of the tenured faculty in the arts 
and sciences by broad disciplinary groups. The data will cover 
the timing of retirement and the relative attributes of late and 
early retirees, concentrating solely on arts and sciences faculty'. 
The list of panicipating schools is not nor was it intended to 
be random or representative of all institutions of higher edu 
cation. The population is largely made up of leading research 
universities and selective liberal arts colleges. Attention will 
be focused on schools where the advisory group believes the 
most severe impact of uncapping will occur, and these will 
be compared with similar schools that have been uncapped. 
Data are now being collected and analyzed and a report 
prepared.* 

Because the literature on a number of questions was very 
limited, the authors initiated a study of emeritus policies in 
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two populations of institutions of higher education. One is 
made up of degree-granting institutions of higher education 
in Pennsylvania, the other of members of the AAU. 

The AAU institutions were solicited because the responses 
would reflect the policies of the leading research universities 
in the United States and Canada. Information was solicited 
from all 58 members of AAU, and survey responses were 
received from 38, or 66 percent, of the AAU population. 

Pennsylvania was included because it was accessible and 
because it has a wide variety of public and private institutions 
of higher education in all categories, including four AAU in- 
stitutions. Survey instruments were sent to all 154 degree- 
granting Pennsylvania institutions, and responses were 
received from 77. 

The four Pennsylvania universities belonging to the AAU 
were included in both populations; thus, the two populations 
were not completely distinct. 

Directed to presidents, the survey instrument sought infor- 
mation concerning the role of emeritus facult>' on the cam- 
puses. The instrument requested institutions to provide infor- 
mation on emeritus status; colleC've bargaining agreements; 
tenured faculty; retirement policies and praaices; and priv- 
ileges, responsibilities, praaices, services, rights, and profes- 
sional opportunities sometimes extended by colleges and 
universities to emeritus faculty. 

Personal letters were sent by the president of the Ur.iversity 
of Pittsburgh Senate to presidents of degree-granting insti- 
tutions in Pennsylvania. AAU members were encouraged to 
respond by a memo sent from the Office of Management 
Information and PoHct Analysis to AAU Data Exchange 
members, as well as by a letter from the president of the Uni 
versit)' of Pittsburgh Senate. 

Institutions with Compulsory Retirement 

As we indicated earlier, by 1980 some institutions of higher 
education had already begun to uncap, or perhaps never had 

compulsory retirement age. The U.S. Department of Libor 
.■>tudy ( 1982) found that 52 percent of the institutions 
(enploying percent of all faculty) it studied had a policy 
ot ictirement at age 70 or above, while 20 percent (employing 
12 percent of the faculty) had no retirement age c-ap at all. 
At the time of the DOL survey, tenured facult>' could be forced 
to retire at age 65. 
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The Lozier-Dooris study (1988-89) found that the v'ast 
majority of institutions had already adopted 70 as the man 
datory retirement age, even during the years when they were 
not required to do so. These two authors also projeaed a con- 
rinualion of past retirement age patterns, because they see 
little evidence of change and ihey find some e\idence that 
actual retirement age of faculty has been influenced little by 
changes in the P'andatory retirement age. 

The COFHE s,udy (1989) did find a slight rise in retirement 
age, but the COFi population is a rather selea group and 
not necessarily represeniative of all faculty. 

In a study of AAU institutions, Mauch, Birch, and iMatthe^'s 
(1989a) found that 84 percent of the responding institutions 
had a compulsory retirement age for tenured faculc>\ Six of 
the responding MU universities reported that they did not 
have a compulsory retirement age. For those that did, 76 per- 
cent reported 70 the age of compulsory retirement, one 
reported age 71, and seven failed to report any age. 

In Pennsylvania institutions (Mauch, Birch, and Matthews 
1989b), 53 percent reported a compulsory retirement age. 
Twenty-three percent said they did not have a compulsor\' 
retirement age, and 23 percent failed to answer this question. 
Of the 53 percent, almost all reported age 70. 

Thus, it appears that in 1978 when the mandator^' retire- 
ment age was raised to 70 by law, many instiiutions of higher 
education also raised the age to 70 for tenured faculty, e\'en 
though they were not required to do so until July 1, 1982. 
Now, however, under similar circumstance (institutions could 
follow the lead of the law and remove the mandatory age 
requirement altogether), it appears they are not doing so. 

There are se\'eral alternative explanations for this. One is 
that there may be little pressure from faculty' to do so. Also, 
there may be some hope that Congress will change iLs mind 
about ending the exception &)r tenured faculty in higher edu 
cation at the end of 1993- Another explanation might be that 
institutions are as yet not facing a faculty shortage and they 
still want to continue early retirement and other programs 
encouraging faculty to retire to make r(X)m for young sciiu! 
ars on the faculty. 
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Institutions Awarding Emeritus Status 

Our own study ind«"utes that all of the reporting MU insti- 
tutions a*?e ih^ term "emeritus" to designate the status of ccr 
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lain faculty and that 80 percent of the Pennsylvania institutions 
of higher education do so also. Although the term means dif- 
ferent things to different institutions, it is not a tenn used to 
designate all feculty retirees in 79 percent of the /lAU insti 
tutions or in 88 percent of the Pennsylvania institutions. 

In many cases, the emeritus award is conferred by trustees. 
This is ttue in 34 percent of the AAU institutions, while 24 
percent rely on a vote of the faculty to confer emeritus status 
and 13 percent reserve this authority for the president. For 
the Pennsylvania institutions, the percentages are 39 percent 
for trustees, 16 percent for presidents, and 9 percent for vote 
of the faculty. 

Sixty percent of AAU members and 49 percent of the Penn- 
sylvania institutions issue a letter or certificate as a part of con- 
ferring emeritus rank. 

Criteria Used to Appoint Emeriti 

The most common aiterion is tenure status. Half (50 per- 
cent) of the AAU universities and 43 percent of the Pennsyl- 
\'ania institutions require tenure status for the conferring of 
emeritus rank. 

Next is the requirement of a specified number of years of 
full-time employment at the institution. This is the case at 47 
percent of the AAU institutions and 39 percent of the Pennsyl- 
vania colleges and universities. 

Evidence of distinguished service is required for the award- 
ing of emeritus status in 42 percent of AAU institutions and 
53 percent of the Pennsylvania institutions. 

Most of the colleges and universities— 92 percent of the 
AAV members and 74 percent of the Pennsylvania institu- 
tions—said the aiteria and procedures for the award of emer- 
itus rank were essentially the same throughout the institution. 

Faculty Privileges 

The literature is limited on this question. One researcher 
(Holden 1985) reports in her seminal work, done largely with 
universities and four-year colleges, that only a small number 
of institutions provided office and clerical services to retired 
faculty. While virtually all inftitutions in her study granted 
library privileges, about 45 percent never provided secretarial, 
office, or laboratory facilities to them. About 25 percent of 
the institutions would grant these services and facilities upon 
special request, and about 15 percent granted them only to 



emeritus professors and only 5 percent to retirees. Yet the 
majority of the older feculty employed at these institutions 
wanted to and expeaed to continue professional involvement 
a/ er retirement. 

There are, of course, costs associated with providing ser- 
vices to retired or emeritus faculty. Some privileges, such as 
those provided on a space-available basis or those for which 
a fee is collected, may cost the institution little. Others, such 
as space, computer services, labs, supplies, and secretarial ser- 
vice, clearly have a cost. A comprehensive cost-benefit analysis 
of providing an array of privileges to faculty as an alternative 
to remaining in full-time employment is recommended. The 
literature on this subject is severely limited. 

In lemis of the privileges accorded emertus and retired 
faculty in the MU large research universities, the authors' 
study found a number that were quite common. Table 1 lists 
the 12 privileges (from a list of 50) that 50 percent or more 
of the AAU institutions reported applied to retired faculty. Also 
listed are the percentages that applied to all faculty and to 
emeritus faculty only Thus, the table indicates that 87 percent 
of the AAU universities provided pre-retirement information 
to all retired faculty and none limited this privilege to emeriti 
only Also, 79 percent extended regular faculty library priv- 
ileges to all retired faculty, and 13 percent limited this priv- 
ilege to emeriti only. 

Table 2 lists the five privileges (from a list of 50) that 50 
percent or more of the Pennsylvania institutions reported ap- 
plied to retired faculty. Also listed are the percentages that 
applied to all faculty and to emeritus faculty only. Thus, the 
table indicates that 78 percent of the Pennsylvania colleges 
and uiii'^ersities permitted all retired faculty to remain on col- 
lege mailing lists if they wished. Three institutions (4 percent) 
provided this privilege only to emeriti. Seventy-one percent 
extended regular faculty library privileges to all retired faculty, 
and 9 percent limited this privilege to emeriti only. 

The Reemployment of Emeritus Faculty 

Th:rr\^-four percent of AAU universities reported that retired 
faculty are offered opportunities to teach as needed; an addi- 
tional 37 percent said that such opportunities are offered 
"informally on an individual basis." This means that somewhat 
more than two-thirds of the AAU institutions reporting c^an 
offer opportunities for retired faculty to teach to some degree, 



however limited; in 8 percent, such opportunities are limited 
to emeriti only. Most (66 percent) responded that retired 
faculty are not given preference for part-time teaching jobs. 

TABLE 1 

COMMON PRIVILEGES ACCORDED EMERITUS AND 
RETIRED FACULTY IN AAU INSTITUTIONS 

PRIVnJEGE %AUREnR£D % EMERITUS 







ONLY 


DrorotJronnont information ic nTiviflPTi 


87 


0 


Have regular faculty library privileges 


79 


13 


iMay use campus recreational and social 


79 


10 


facilities 






Are charged as regular faculty for cultural 


76 


10 


events 






Are given identification cards or the 


76 


10 


equi\'alent 






Have access to college or alumni travel 


71 


3 


progiams 






Have access to college cTedit union services 


68 


0 


Preretirement counseling is provided 


66 


0 


May audit academic courses 


63 


8 


May remain on college mailing list if they 


60 


16 


wish 






Have parking privileges other faculty have 


50 


26 


Receive campus publications and notices 


50 


16 



Source Mauch, Birch, and Matthews l989a 



TABLE 2 

COMMON PRI ' -EGES ACCORDED EMERITUS AND 
RETIRED FACUL'i Y IN PENNSYLVANIA INSTTTUTIONS 

PRIVILEGE % ALL RETIRED % EMERITUS 





FACULTY 


ONLY 


May remain on college mailing list 


78 


4 


Have regular faculty library privileges 


71 


9 


Receive campus publications and notice.s 


57 


12 


May use campus rc\*reationaI and s(Kial 


54 


9 


facilities 






Preretirement information is provided 


53 


0 



Sonne Mauth, Birch»and Maitliewr, 1989b 
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In terms of reemployment of retired tenured faculty, -)2 per- 
cent of the AAU institutions indicated they make provisions 
for reemployment, as needed, on term contracts. Such reem- 
ployment would be in a number of categories, not only 
teaching. 

Forty-three percent of Pennsylvania institutions reported 
that retired faculty are offered opportunities to teach as 
needed. An additional 32 percent said that such opportunities 
are offered "informally on an individual basis/' This means 
that almost two-thirds of the Pennsylvania institutions offer 
opportunities for retired faculty to teach as needed. Forty eight 
percent reported that retired faculty are not given preference 
for part-time teaching jobs. 

Fifty- five percent of Pennsylvania institutions indicated they 
provide for reemployment in some capacity of retired tenured 
faculty, as needed, on term contracts. 

Emeritus Faculty as Part of the ^Working" Faculty 

Predicting fliture enrollments, availability of feculty, and likely 
age of faculty retirement is less than an exact science, but the 
prospects for uncapping of the mandatory retirement age have 
made the need for solid data more critical. Even when there 
is more solid information, planning efforts will have a margin 
of error. Neither the data generated by the surveys of AAU 
members and Pennsylvania degree-granting institutions nor 
the results of the literature search can furnish more than 
general guidelines and suggestions concerning new data 
needed for the process of planning for the decade ahead. 

There is evidence that in the decade of the 1990s there will 
not be a glut of qualified faculty (Bowen and Schuster 1986; 
Lozier and Dooris 1987). The coming decades may be a 
period during which higher education will continue to cope 
with costs that rise at a rate above the general increase in cost 
of living. 

While there seems to be agreement as to the trend of faculty 
members* retiring in increasing numbers, many faculty will 
not want to withdraw totally from active work. They will wel 
come an opportunity to continue what they have been doing 
but at their own pace— and for some, under newly negotiated 
terms of employment. The possibilities are with us for a new 
form of working rank for the emeritus professor in which 
competence and experience built up over the years will con 
tinue to be utilized at a price higher education can afTord. Tlie 
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new emeritus professor may not be expeaing a continuation 
of the salary— or the pressures ^ nd responsibilities— expe- 
rienced prior to being elevated to emeritus rank. 

The new emeritus rank should offer such flexibility that 
it will prove to be an attraaive option, one that does not 
deprive higher education of the continued services of pro- 
duaive faculty. ITie change can be one that leads from a his- 
torical "emeritus professor" image— honorific, distinguished, 
retired— to a new image of working rank, equally distin- 
guished but accenting produaivity as well. 

The Emeritus Professor Status in 
CoUective Bargaining Contracts 

ITie AAUP provided texts of provisions on emeritus faculty 
contained in AAUP colleaive bargaining contracts in effea 
as of January 7, 1988. ITiese contracts are excerpted below. 
Some are available through ERIC (AAUP 1983a, l983b, 1984, 
1987a). If they are representative of such contracts, it appears 
that the references to emeritus status in colleaive bargaining 
agreements vary greatly in both meaning and substance. 

The faa that the term "emeritus" appears at all in present- 
day collective bargaining contracts could be significant in 
itself In the eyes of some faculties and administrators, it is 
thereby acknowlec^ed to be a topic worthy of some weight 
in balancing higher education employer-employee relations. 
Also, clearly there are many other contracts with affiliates of 
the NEA and the AFT that were not examined, so there is no 
way of being sure exaaly how widely the emertus concept 
extends in colleaive bargaining contracts. 

The contracts that were reviewed, however, spoke in two 
ways about emeritus faculty: how emeriti are defined and 
what privileges or benefits are associated with emeritus status. 
The variance both in definitions and in privileges and benefits 
is illustrated below. Hiey are listed roughly in order of the 
prominence given to the topic in the contraa. 

Union County College 

All retired faculty members shall have emeritus status, and 
all retired faculty members, at their request, shall be listed 
in the faculty direaoiy, shall be invited to participate in col- 
lege ceremonies, may attend faculty meetings without the 
right to vote, shall have library privileges, and shall have the 
same discounts on purchases at college facilities as faculty 
members (AAUP 1984). 
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Btoomjield College 

^ A faculty member who retires from Bloomfield CoIIepe after 
at least seven years of fijil time service at the institution shJI 
be eligible for emeritus status at the rank held at the time of 

; retirement (AAUP 1983a). 

I UHca College 

A feculty member shall have completed a minimum of 10 
years of service at Utica College to be eligible for emeritus 
status recommendation, and the facult>' member should be 
in good standing at Utica College (AAID^ 1987a). 

WUberforce University 

The title "emeritus" is a signal honor that may be bestowed 
only by the Board of Trustees. A recommendation for emeritus 
status shall originate at the academic division level. The 
recommendation shall be forwarded to the vice president for 
academic affairs, who shall forward the recommendation and 
accompanying approval or disapproval to the president. The 
president shall consider it for approval and if favorable, shall 
forward the recommendation to the Board of Trustees for 
final action. 

The basic criteria for emeritus status shall be 15 consecutive 
honorable years of service at Wilberforce University, profes- 
sional achievement, outstanding work on university commit- 
tees» and participation in the flinctioning of the university 
(AAUP 1983b). 

Central State University 

Emeritus status is the highest earned faculty rank awarded 
by the Board of Trustees to retired tenured fiaculty members. 
Recommendations for the awarding of emeritus status shall 
be initiated by the department chair after consultation with 
meml -s of the department and shall be forwarded by the 
prescribed university procedure to the dean, the Committee 
on Promotion and Tenure, the vice president for academic 
affairs, and the president. It is understood that the retired 
faculty member shall have made a significant contribution 
to the university and/or served at least 10 years at Central State 
University. 

An emeritus faculty member will be entitled to the use of 
an office and research facilities, including laboratories, pro 
vided he or she uses it regularly and there is sufficient space 
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available. Emeriti will als be entitled, on the same basis as 
other faculty members, to use of the library, tickets to uni- 
versity functions, use of recreational facilities, use of parking 
facilities, remission of all instructional fees, a mailbox, listing 
in the university catalog and campus directory, secretarial 
assistance in typing manuscripts, stationery and similar sup- 
plies, access to the computer center, institutional support for 
university proposals submitted to funding agencies, and assis- 
tance in defraying costs incurred when giving papers or acting 
as session chairs at scholarly meetings and when publishing 
articles in scholarly periodicals.* 

Noribem Michigan University 

The Northern Michigan University contracts for 1987-88 and 
1988-89 called for retired faculty members to receive a mem- 
bership card in the Retirees Association, which entitles them 
to a list of benefits, including free enrollment in university 
courses, use of the library, parking at no charge, and com- 
plimentary tickets to most athletic, dramatic, and cultural 
events. The contracts provided that "persons with emeritus 
title may march in academic processions, [participate in] com- 
mencement, and represent the university on appointment at 
academic ceremonies of other institutions." Another provision 
said, ''Emeritus groups will have access to campus rooms and 
facilities for meetings and reunions and opportunity to estab- 
lish an emeriti association on the same basis as other com- 
munity groups."* 

— o— 

Examination of these collective bargaining contracts in 
general reveals that some contain provisions setting forth 
benefits for retired faculty. Several contracts use the term 
"emeritus." Others make no mention of the term. It is not 
unusual for a contract to use the terms "emeritus" and 
"retired" interchangeably. The distinction between emeritus 
and retired faculty is not clear when one considers the entire 
Siimple of contracts reviewed. However, where a distinction 
was made between faculty retirees in general and those 
awarded emeritus standing, the emeritus faculty tended to 
be partictilarly recognized for length and quali / of service 
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to the institution and often were made eligible for special col- 
legial and institutional considerations that encouraged them 
to continue to be active in scholarly work in their departments 
and on campus. 

Revising Tenure in Light of Uncapping 

The AAUP Executive Committee has confirmed as a high- 
priority issue "maintaining the tenure system following the 
abolition of mandatory retirement" (AAUF 1988). The com 
mittee's aaion may be quite timely, for there is no doubt that 
proposals for revisions in the tenure system have been stim 
ulated by the likelihood of uncapping. Most proposed changes 
are in the direaion of either outright abolition or the intro- 
duction of fixed-term contracts to the system (Heller 1986; 
Ruebhausen 1989; Ruebhausen and Woodruff 1986). 

Also, the 1988 "Statement of Principles on Academic Retire 
mem and Insurance Plans" encourages plans that enable in- 
dividual faculty members, at their initiative, to embark on 
phased retirement schemes, with services and salaries adjusted 
m ways acceptable to all parties involved. It is not clear, how- 
ever, from this statement whether the phased retirement plan 
envisioned is to constitute a phased relinquishing of tenure 
at the same time and on the same schedule. 

Another move significant to the status of tenure in its his- 
torical form is the inclusion in the 1988 "Statement" of a new 
category of possible tenure violation through involuntary ter- 
mination. In this case, if a fecul./ member is caused to retire 
under the existing law at age 70 and another faculty member 
whose birthday is one day later uzy slay on because of the 
lapse of the law, some negotiated accommodation may prove 
both appropriate and advisable. In addition, if tenured faculty 
in the future are pressured to retire or are frequently found 
to be unsatisfactory at age 70 and beyond, and if there seems 
to be a pattern, it could become a tenure violation issue. 

If tenure were to be revised by an institution as a result of 
uncapping, it might result in such a divisive and acrimonious 
situation that it would seriously cripple the institution. Such 
a unilateral action would also strengthen the hand of any local 
or potential union on campus. And finally, it should be clear 
tha* such changes would not alter the faa that untenured 
faculty and other employees are, in any c^e, legally protected 
from age discrimination in employment. 
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Tenure at present is deeply entrenched in our system of 
higher education and in the minds ^ f many is closely related 
to the concept and praaice of academic freedom. In fea, in 
the study of the Ml' member universities, all reported written 
policies governing tenure. In addition, 78 percent of the Penn- 
sylvania institutions said that they have written policies 
governing tenure, wdiile 21 percent failed to answer the ques- 
tioij. Only one respondent reported having no written policy 
(Mauch, Birch, and Matthews 1989a, 1989b). 

If the rest of the country is similar to Pennsylvania in this 
regard, it means that about four out of five colleges and uni- 
versities have written tenure policies; thus, one might con- 
clude that a similar proportion, at least, has a tenure system. 

In another lecent study, Gray (1989) found that 80 percent 
of the faculty employees in his population of higher education 
institutions were tenured, ^ile Mortimer, Bagshaw, and Mas- 
land (1985) reported that 94 percent of four-year colleges and 
universities have a tenure system and that about 57 percent 
of all full-time faculty at these institutions are tenured Thus, 
it would seem difficult to revise tenure in a way that is not 
acceptable to faculty, absent some dramatic change in the 
system. 

Summary 

In view of the possible change in long standing temporal con- 
neaions among a fixed retirement age, the schedule of insti- 
tutional contributions to retirement funds, and the tenure sys- 
tem, it can be anticipated that there will be a period of 
uncertainty and readjustment. It is possible that the outcome 
may include at least minor changes in the tenure system, 
though not the rejeaion of the system itself. One of the pos« 
sible changes is a negotiated agreement to alter tenure for 
those who wish to transfer to an emeritus status. 

In any case, some attractive alternatives that encourage 
voluntary retirement in a cost-saving way and that allow 
tenured fiaculty who wish to do so to continue a productive 
relationship ^/ith the academy are becoming more necessary 
(Ruebhausen 1988). Without such alternatives, the perception 
thjt the elimination of mandator^' retirement will leave the 
institution in the hands of an aging faculty that each year eats 
up an increasing share of the resources will only intensify the 
public policy debate over the future of tenure. 
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In addition, insiiiuiions will have to be more rigoious and 
fair in assessing the professional effectiveness of all employ- 
: ees, not just faculty, not just tenured faculty, and certainly not 
} just tenured faculty who have passed what was the mandatory 
I retirement age. The wise institution will indeed get its house 
i in order before December 31, 1993. 
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FINDINGS; POUCY AND PRACTICE CONSIDERATtQNS 



Timely Intetpretation of the Emeritus Rank 

Attention has already been called to the probability of total 
uncapping as of January 1, 1994. If a new conception of the 
emeritus rank is to play a part in higher education institutions' 
adjustment to the abolition of a mandatory retirement age 
for tenured faculty, any changes should be set in place soon. 

There are other reasons, too, for a sense of timeliness. 
Moves are afoot to organize part-time faculty for collective 
bargaining. Emeritus faculty organizations are also forming, 
quite apart from collective bargaining groups. Some existing 
professional organizations are beginning £0 mount advocacy 
campaigns for retired and emeritus fiaciMty. University senates 
are showing increased interest in the emeritus rank, partic- 
ularly in its rights and privileges. 

Up to now, the situation has been fluid; positions have not 
firmed. There appears to be both flexibility and a cooperative 
spirit among the parties influenced by uncapping. Mutually 
agreeable and individually protective solutions are being 
sought to what many see as potentially vexing problems. 
These are the circumstances that make a current discussion 
of a new inteipreiation of the emeritus rank very appropriate. 

The Rclationsliip between the New Emeritus 
Rank and Existing Ranks 

The following conception of the emeritus status as a rank, 
integrated into the conventional working rank struaure of 
assistant, associate, and flill professor reflects a proposal first 
introduced into the literature by Mirel (1977). It also includes 
components suggested by Albert (1986) and by Mauch, Birch, 
and Matthews (1989a, 1989b). 

The professor emeritus rank would be awarded in the same 
fashion as are other earned ranks. That is, a departmental 
recommendation would be prcxessed through w latever com 
mittees and administrative and trustee procedures are used 
in the institution to award any other professorial rank. 

It would be equivalent to fiill professor rank in all academic 
matters, yet certain qualifications would make it distinctively 
different from the fiill professorship in structural ways: 

1. The emeritus professorship denotes that the faculty 
member is employed less than full time. 

2. The emeritus professorship is an appointment at a frac 
tional or part time salary level. 
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3. The move to emeritus rank is a transfer rather than a 
promotion. 

4. The conditions of employment at emeritus rank are indi- 
vidually negotiated between the £aculty member and the 
institutional representative regarding tenure, contracts, 
schedule, duties, salaiy, benefits, prerequisites, and the 
like prior to transfer to e:neritus status. 

5. Most conditions of employment may be renegotiated upon 
the initiative of either party &om year to year. 

6. Any full professor with five or more years of service at the 
institution may apply for emeritus status after age 55. 

7. Upon full retirement, the holder of emeritus rank may 
employ the title indefinitely. 

Many faculty members would, no doubt, retire without 
transferring to emeritus rank first Those faculty members 
would, by official aa of the institution's trustees, be entitled 
to use the word "Retired ' or the abbreviation "Ret" following 
the academic rank held just prior to rer irement, as "A.B. Doe, 
Professor of Anthropology (Ret), Erehom University." 

A Paradigm for Cost-Benefit Analysis 

What makes it worthwhile for a college or university to delib- 
erately encourage a faculty member of advanced years to con- 
tinue in full- or part-time employment? Near the tc^ of the 
list of reasons might be the gaining of prestigious publicity 
gained at little or no cost If a very senior faculty member 
attracts grants and conUacts that pay the professor's salary, sup- 
port several young faculty members and graduate assistants, 
contribute a share to overhead, and pay for most supplies and 
travel while keeping the school's name in a favorable light 
in the public and academic media, a cost-benefit analysis is 
usually a superficial exercise. The case for encouraging that 
faculty member to stay on is a prima facie one. 

But not all worthy scholarship yields such clear-cut and 
immediate dividends. Analysis of the advantages and costs 
if senior faculty members continue on campus in woridng 
roles more often calls for a careful weighing of the price 
against the product. 

In the previous seaion, there is a listing of benefits emeriti 
value. In addition, it appears that college and university 
administrators see some benefits as more important than oth- 
ers (iVIauch, Birch, and Matthews 1989a. 1989b). Clearly, bene- 
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fits have economic and social value as well as ecc^nomic and 
social costs. 

It is instructive to think about the lists of benefits by com- 
paring and contrasting their value to the iasiitution and to 
the individual fiiculty member. Two examples: 

1. Benefit: Emeritus &cult>' n: jmber has full access to 
library &cilities. 

Value to Faculty Member. Opportunit>' to maintain con- 
tact with periodical and reference literature; use of a car- 
'•el; access to intcrlibrary loans, etc, to continue research, 
keep current, continue writing. 
Voiue to histitution: Suggestions about needed acqui- 
sitions; service on various library-related committees: 
model to students and junior faculty in use of library'; 
possible gift of personal colleaion to Iibrar\\ 

2. Belief it Office in departmental area for emeritus 
professor. 

Value to Faculty Member, Feeling of recognition and 
belonging; convenience in carrying on work; stimulation 
from other faculty; office ser\ices available. 
Value to histitution: Stimulation to other faculty; service 
to depanment via committee work, leauring advisement, 
mentoring junior faculty, fund raising, teaching, spon- 
sored research, etc. 

Denizens of academe know very well that almost every quid 
sooner or later has its quo. As the prospect of literally unend- 
ing tenure moves closer to reality, periiaps the time has come 
to examine cost-benefit ratios in open discussion with indi- 
vidual prospective retirees and to work out mutually satis- 
factory accommodations. 

Future Roles for Emeriti 

A thread runs through the literature expressing desires of 
emeriti: to be kept informed, to be the recipient of important 
communications, to be treated as one of the academic com- 
munity, an honored member of the academy. iMany wish to 
continue, also, in the roles they have had, with modification*; 
in pressure and time (Havighurst 1985; Holden 1985). 

The benefit to the iastitution may be great. After all, faculty 
v^no have spent their lives at an institution often feel an emo 
tional and academic attachment every bit as strong as alumni. 
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and the\' want lo keep in touch iind lo conmbuie iheir lime 
and goods. They arc ceiuinly a v'aluable group of potential 
contributors. Of course, as we have said earlier, not all faculty 
have the same feeling lox^'ard their college, but those who 
do are a rich resource. 

To determine roles of emeriti, it would seem essential to 
distinguish among retiring faculty in some way that would 
be appropriate and that would invoK^e the institutjon and the 
facultv' member. For e.xample, in establishing a meaningful 
rank of emeritus professor, a*^ institution ma>' establish criteria 
to be met by those who wisli .o join that rank. 

Clearly, not all would wish to join in such a scheme, nor 
would ail be eligible. It may well be that there would be one 
group of retiring faculty* who wili take their retirement pa>' 
and never darken the door of the academy again. A second 
group will likely he thase vA\o, for 'whatever reasons, want 
only a minimum of continuing relationship. 

The third group is the emeritus faculty, a group that does 
not look forward to retirement if that means being cut off per- 
manently from colleagues, friends, the profession, research, 
students, reading, writing, analyvjng, and debating issues and 
ideas. For some, this is the essence of life, or at least of pro- 
fessional life, and without it, life loses its meaning, its savor, 
and its richness. These are likely to be among the more com- 
mitted and produaive members of the faculty, and their pro- 
ductivity and commitment are not going to diminish at any 
arbitrary age. It should be possible to negotiate a mutually 
beneficial relationship with this group, to enable them to con- 
tinue the productive life they so much want, and to enable 
the institution to continue to reap the benefits of that pro- 
ductive professional life. Such an agreement might well pro- 
vide the perquisites listed earlier, and, after all, most of them 
do not present incremental casts to the iastitution. 

The point is that starting soon, faculty can continue to 
receive all these perks, plus many more costly ones, as long 
as they wish and are able, simply by electing to delay retire- 
ment. Some of the perks will rcsuk in a benefit to the iasti- 
itition; e.g., listing of distinguished emeritus facility in pub- 
lications adds renown and attractiveness to the institution, 
and admitting emeriti to cultural, athletic, and academic 
e\^ents on the same basis as other faculty swells the ranks of 
what may otherwise be a p(X)rly attended flinction and, if an 
admission charge is involved, swells the coffers as well 
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Most important would be the role of emeriti in continuing 
their academic work without the pressure of full time employ 
ment. Many faculty of retirement age are able to and woi«Id 
like to continue in their research (Blum 1988; Mangan 1988). 
Often this research brings prestige and funds to the institution, 
provides employment for assistants, provides support and 
scientific training and apprenticeship to graduate students, 
and provides a specific benefit to mankind or in some way 
points to a praaical application tlial will help raise the quality 
of life. 

Emeritus faculty are often excellent teachers because they 
have the time to spend with students, to mentor and monitor 
their progress, d to be a friend rather than an Oi'erseer, 
Emeritus faculty in our experience have often provided ex- 
cellent help to graduate students in their scientific research 
and writings. 

Where emeriti can serve as thesis or dissertation committee 
members, they often have the time and insight to devote to 
the student so that a successful resuk is obtained. Their wis- 
dom and long experience can help students over s^^me rough 
roads, a role often precluded by the pressures of being or 
becoming a recognized, tenured faculty member at a major 
university. 

Emeritus faculty can be a rich resource for providing guest 
leaures in class, for delivering speeches, and for conduaing 
workshops in their fields for community groups, groups of 
young students, and new faculty. 

Not only are emeritus faculty' effective at communicating 
institutional goals to students, faculty, and administrators; the>' 
are also often excellent ambassadors for the institution, pre- 
senting a piaurc of the institution tiiat quicuy and effectively 
communicates the institutional me.>sage. They are able and 
willing to help attract alumni interf.*st, contacting alumni 
(often former students), soliciting alumni support, even in 
some cases approaching major donors. To many emeriti s 
faculty, the chance to ser\'e is often its own reward. 

At tirr^es, to those who work in higher educ^ation, it .seems 
as if the institution has forgotten, if it ever knew, that retired 
faculty and their families are potential contributors to the 
annual fund or capital fund of the institution. For many emer- 
iti, a bequest to th:^ institution that supported their Iifek)ng 
pursuit of knowLJgc and teaching would be an appropriate 
and gracious act. 
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Some faculty see the chance to contribute as a way of 
returning something to the institution. Other fecult\* face the 
prospect of preparing a will without an appropriate heir and 
feel that the highest use of a bequest would be to their col- 
lege. And there are always those few who have accumulated 
so much wealth that the institution in which they taught for 
so many years naturally becomes one of the objects of their 
beneficence. Though this is not a sufficient reason to treat 
emeritus as valuable members of the academy, it is an appro- 
priare consideration. 

Emeritus faculty, who are no longer regular university 
employees, could be employed on a part-time, ad hoc, or con- 
sultant basis when appropriate services are performed Many 
emeriti may not need or want payment for what they do, but 
others might. Reimbursement for professional aaivities like 
travel to a professional meeting may be important to nxariy 
emeritus faculty. In some cases, arrangements may be so made 
that there is little direa cost to the institution. In many cases, 
the principle of contmuing meaningful association with the 
university for those who want it and hive something to con- 
tribute is more important than the money involved. 

The "Portable- Emeritus Status 

If the benefits to both the institution and the faculty are clear, 
it does not seem to make a great deal of difference as to 
where the rank is held or whether ii is carried to another col- 
lege. One of the provosts interviewed in preparation for this 
report desaibed the benefits to his college from recognizing 
emeritus faculty from other institutions. Usually these were 
distinguished faculty who moved to the area of his college 
and who desired a close working relationship with a nearby 
institution. As described by the provost, the informal relation- 
ships with emeriti worked very well. Some taught classes in 
areas or specialties in which the college found itself without 
full-time feculty; others worked with advanced students in 
specialized areas of a discipline or profession. Other emeritus 
faculty carried out important research, benefiting both col- 
leagues and the students who helped them. 

Institutional Planning for a New Emeritus Rank 

Tliere is little information at present on which (o base gener- 
alizations about the roles emeritus faculty members are likely 
to have in the fliture. Therefore, institutional research might 
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produce reliable and up-to-date information that could be 
particularly useful for planning purposes. A good place to start 
might be with several aaive emeritus or retired faculty and 
several interested employed faculty wh ^ command respect 
in the institution. Such a group, appointed by the college or 
by the faculty senate or jointly, could be charged with the 
responsibility of looking into the question and reporting back 
to the appointing authority. 

Such a group might want to interview faculty and admin- 
istrators, develop a survey, write to emeritus faculty associ- 
ations at sister institutions, review the literature, and in general 
become familiar with local issues and possibilities. 

The aaual rights, privileges, obligations, and kind and 
degree of involvement of the emeritus professor in university 
affairs are quite inconsistent among institutions, and the crite- 
ria used to determine which retirees are awarded emeritus 
rank differ markedly among universities. Thus, understanding 
the differences and coming to some appropriate agreement 
as to the definition of emeritus and consistent riteria for 
awarding the rank are good places to start in planning. 

For individual institutions, it seems important and timely 
to collect and analyze retirement and emeritus status data 
from institutional policies and practices, from the aaivities 
of faculty members, and on the current and future desues and 
intentions of both. Neither sound base-line data nor mean- 
ingful projections are available nationally now. The systematic 
gathering, examination, and reporting of such data at the insti- 
tutional level would seem to be prudent and appropriate plan- 
ning activities. 

Tenure is being examined anew by some because the 
nature and length of permanent tenure will clearly be aiTected 
by the removal of the compulsory retirement age. Planning 
for the new emeritus rank would thus include ascertaining 
the number of tenured and nonteniired faculty by age, race, 
sex, discipline, department, and projected retirement date. 
These daia might then be compared with what i.s known about 
trends in student enrollments, mstitutional goais and 
emphases, which areas are to grow apd expand, and which 
areas are to remain constant and perhaps decline. Planning 
for the flitiire of the institution would seem to require some 
understanding of ^'lose nutribers and their impact. 

Further, planning for the new rank should take into con 
sideration that intellectiial and physical competence now 




extend, for many academic and professional men and women, 
beyond 62 or 65, common retirement ages previously estab- 
lished. In addition, the mandatory retirement option may now 
be closed; that makes planning for uncapping all the more 
important. Institutions can allow themselves to be placed at 
the mercy of events, or they can plan to exert some direnion 
over those events. 

As a lesull of such planning, institutions may alter their pol- 
icies and practices so as to change the previous "emeritus pro- 
fessor" image from an honorific rank of distinguished faculty 
to one stressing productivity as well. For mmy professors, 
retireme.1t will no longer mejn withdrawal from aaive work 
at the prime of one's academic career but a transition to a 
new, less-pressure-tilled life and professional role. 

Albert (1986, p. 25) reminds as that "retirement terminates 

neither experience nor expertise " He also points out that 

allowing "this act of disengagement to mean a severing of 
all ties between an institution and an emeritus can only result 

in a measure of loss to both " In the future, institutions 

may plan ways for the option to be jpen to feculty to continue 
the scholarly work in all its variOT;s aspects but at a less hectic 
pace and under newly negotiate d terms of employment. 

It would seem piudent for the individua! institution to plan, 
with faculty, the specific nature of privileges and responsi- 
bilities that will be expected o*^ emeritus faculty'. Many such 
privileges and responsibilitici. are likely to be found among 
the list of possible roles mentioned earlier. Many of these are 
privileges, and some faculty would even argue that they are 
or should be rights. However, it is likely that the future will 
be negotiated. Many of the items, as well as others, will be 
balanced in the sense that there will be both rights and 
responsibilities \(/h'A may start out as a list of demands that 
appear to benefit emeriti may end up as a carefully planned 
and agreed-upon role that is mutually bei.jficial. 

Summary 

Because of the high probability of total uncapping as of Jan 
uary 1, 1994, and the mounting of advcKacy campaigns f(^r 
retired and emeritus faculty, there is some sense of urgency 
for putting in place n new interpretation of the emeritus rank. 
Tlie proposed emeriius rank would be academically the equal 
of ^ull professor rank, but specific ^onditioas of employment 
at emeritus rank would be negotiated. Cost-benefit ratios 
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should be examined in open discussions with faculty so as 
to work out an^angements that ore mutually satisfactory to both 
faculty and institutions. Emeritus faculty are likely to have a 
variety of roles and make a variety of contributions to higher 
education. Emeri'us status should be portable from one insti- 
tution to another and a new emeritus rank planned at the 
institutional level. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMBiENDATIONS 



This report was devoted to finding and to analyzing the pro- 
fessional literature on the emeritus professorship. It was antic- 
ipated that evidence might be found in the literature to sug- 
gest that significant changes were taking place in the meaning 
of emeritus status. Further, it was postulated that the emerging 
changes in the meaning of the emeritus rank could be used 
to help manage problems foreseen in connection with the 
impending demise of a mandatory retirement age for tenured 
faculty in higher education. 

These expectations were based on a modest preliminary 
inspection of a sample of the literature. A fuller review and 
analysis showed the initial impression lo be valid. 

The literature proved to be widely dispersed and quite var- 
ied in content. Much of it was either highly personal and anec- 
dotal or very speculative. There was, however, a core of 
research, consisting mainly of studies of how emeriti spent 
their time and studies about relationships they had or desired 
with their former employing colleges and universities. In addi- 
tion, reports of the activities of emeriti organizations were 
located, and policy documents and bargaining agreements 
that recognized and described emeritus standing were found. 
To examine a possible relationship between emeritus status 
and retirement age, literature on the latter was incorporated 
in the review also. 

Conclusions 

Eight conclusions can be drawn from this study: 

1. A body of Hieraiure on the emeritus professorship exists 
that is limited in scope but still large enough and sub- 
stantive enough to warrant more attention than it now 
receives in the journals and texts. 

2. There are applicable theories on which to build a broad 
body of knowledge on emeriti founded on rigorous, 
theory-based research. Such investigr^Mons could be of 
real value in making staffing plans and projections, at the 
same time adding to an understanding of an important 
and growing segment of the older population. 

3. Emeritus faciilrs' are in the process of building kxal, state, 
and national 'ations. The faculty are motivated by 
enlightened selt-i.. *est and a desire for continued aca- 
demic and professional engagement. Such organizations 
promise to become both large and powerflil. They are 
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now ai the stage where they could find homes on college 
or university campuses or find recognition, attachment, 
or alliances elsewhere. 

4. Sufficient information and experience are reported in the 
lir-^raiure on emeritus status to encourage the design and 
implementation of a new concept of emeritus professor 
as a part-time faculty rank incorporated into the traditional 
working rank structure of the professoriat. 

5. Colleges and universities will have to find new ways to 
relate to older faculty while providing individual incen- 
tives for participating faculty members in keeping with 
institutional objeaives. A promising way to do that is via 
the formalization of a working emeritus rank. 

6. The time between now and 1994 constitutes a fortuitous 
window of opportunity in which to use the emeritus work- 
ing rank as a means of cushioning the impact of uncap 
ping Yet the window is narrowing day by day. 

7. It is often noted in discussions on retirement age and 
retirement intentions that average age of faculty retirement 
is now markedly below age 70 and is falling. Accordinf 

to literature now available, such an assumption may be 
open to question in some types of institutions. Moreover, 
average retirement age may be less relevant than the 
mounting evidence that larger proportions and numbers 
of faculty intend to continue working beyond age 70. 

8. Far too few institutions of higher education have sufficient 
information about faculty retirement intentions, either 
before or after uncapping, to make projections for local 
use or to determine state, regional, or national trends. That 
seems to be the case for all types of institutions. Large- 
scale studies with the prospect of correcting that condition 
are only now getting under way. 

These eight conclusions are the major outcomes of the 
available literature. The next section deals with recommen- 
dations, most of which have their roots in the above conclu- 
sions. It must be concluded from the literature now available 
that such a discussion is needed and essential. 

Recomjaendations 

We recommend that institutions come to agreement as to the 
definition of emeritus and determine fair and consistent crite- 
ria for awarding it. 
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Ir. Jividual institutions will find it necessary to collect and 
analyze retirement and emeritus status data from institutional 
policies and practices, the activities of faculty members, and 
the current and future desires and intentions of both. 

Institutions should alter their policies and praaices so as 
to change the previous "emeritus professor" image from a 
rank of retired faculty to a new form of working rank, pan 
lime, equally distinguished, but accenting productivity as well. 
For many professors, retirement will no longer mean with- 
drawal from active work at the prime of one's academi-^ career 
but a transition to a new, less hectic life and professional role 
in the new emeritus rark. Colleges and universities should 
enable older scholars retire and to remain active in retire- 
ment by offering a working emeritus rank for those who want 
to remain active and productive but at a more relaxed pace. 

Our recommendation is that institutions put real meaning 
and distinction into the emeritus rank and reserve it for the 
most aaive and interested faculty. Faculty then might be more 
likely to treat the rank as a meaningful opportunity to make 
additional contributions lather than as an honorific title with- 
out meaningful responsibilities or challenges. 

Among the enticements that could be recommended are 
office and laboratory space, secretarial help, library and park- 
ing privileges, part- or full-time graduate assistance, computer 
or laboratory facilities, and opportunities to teach, carry on 
research, and work with students pan time. One of the biggest 
fears faculty have about retirement is that they will be cut off 
from colleagues and students and the rich intellectual envi- 
ronment they are used to, and some such arrangement would 
allay that fear of retirement. 

We also recommend this new rank of emeritus faculty be 
portable in appropriate circumstances. The benefits to one 
college from recognizing emeritus faculty from other insti- 
tutions might be quite substantial. Distinguished faculty who 
move to another area where there are institutions of higher 
education could continue their contributions. 

We also recommend that individual institutions examine 
the roles emeritus faculty members are likely to have in the 
future. The research each institution conducts might produce 
reliable and up to date information that could be useful for 
planning purposes. 

Each institution should work to involve active emeritus or 
retired faculty as well as currently employed faculty who com- 
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mand respect in the institution in the development of policies 
governing emeritus faculty. They could interview faculty and 
administrators, develop a questionnaire, write to emeritus 
faculty iissociations at sister institutions, review the literature, 
includmg this bcx)k, and in general become familiar with pol- 
icies and issues loc^ally. 

Each institution, with faculty, should search for ways to 
acknowledge voluntary emeritus faculty contributions in 
scholarship, research, teaching, and service. Tlie new rela- 
tionship suggested here between institutions and emeritus 
faculty should be, if it is to be viable and lasting, mutually 
beneficial; ideally both should gain. 

Tliere should be social and economic benefits to the new 
relationship if it is to remain heakhy. Certainly, some enierkus 
faculty feel so loyal to their schools that they may not wish 
to seek financial compensation for teaching, advising, con- 
sultation, or other academic and professional cp itributions. 
And no doubt there are institutions that do not \^:\ni to ask 
emerkus faculty to contribute their skills when there is little 
possibility of adequate pay. There are several options that 
might be recommended, most of which could result in divi 
dends for both the instkution and the emerkus faculty 
member. For example, the faculty member could be com- 
pensated financially, then could make a gift in the amount 
of the compensation to the instkution. Tlie emerkus faculty 
then enjoys the pleasure and prestige of recognition as a con- 
tributor to the instkutional mission, llie college or university 
can announce another faculty contribution and take auv'antage 
i;f the known encouragement that gives to other potential 
coniributors. 

Tiiose faculty who wish to continue in an active, productive 
relationship wkh the instkution should he given space and 
supp(m as appropriate, Tiiat form of recognition is usually 
highly prized by faculty members, yet U is relatively inexpen 
sive when compared to a tenured faculty member's akernative 
of continued employment. 

Highly recommended are the establishment iuid presentatk)n 
of awards exclusively for extraordinary, otherwise uncompen- 
sated contributions in scholarship, teaching, research, or ser- 
vice by emeritus faculty. Tliese represent only three of many 
possible ways to acknowledge the contributions of emerki. 

Oilleges and universkies must find ways to keep faculty 
active in retirement, whether the motivation is to retire some 
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or to retain the services of some they would rather not lose. 
Emeritus asscKiations that provide benefits on campus as well 

organize scKial and academic events, lectures, workshops, 
seminars, and so fonh, should be encou "agf-d and supported 
in order to keep faculty active. 

Colleges and universities must address the issue of a fair 
and equitable system of evaluation for tenured faculty, worked 
out with faculty and acceptable to both faculty and the 
administration. 

Each institution needs to examine the possibility of a faculty 
shortage. It is by no means clear that there will be enough 
well-qualified faculty in some disciplines or professional areas 
to supply higher education in the fiiture. Some evidence from 
the United States as well as abroad indicates that the fliture 
supply of higher education faculty may be scarce, not abun- 
dant. If this is true, good data and planning may help to assure 
a ,-^:ady and appropriate supply of high-quality faculty. 

We rcxommend that each institution obtain its own infor- 
mation in anticipation of uncapping, as well as keep up with 
new studies being done, such as the congressional ly man- 
dated study by the National Academy of Sciences. Within each 
institution, it may be time to study both the past retirement 
behavior and the future retirement intentions of faculty by 
categories, such as age, sex, race, academic discipline, and 
academic prepaiation. 

Issues for Further Study 

.Several matters recjuire further study: 

1. The definition of emeritus and criteria common to its 
awarding in institutions of higher education. 

2. 'File intentions of those faculty who are nearing the age 
of retirement but who will not be required to retire. 

3. The knowledge and understanding of faculty in general 
about the meaning and implications for them in the ADI-:a. 

4. A cost-benefit analysis of the efiects of different letirenient 
policies in operation presently in institutions without man 
datory retirement ages for faculty. 

5. Case studies of institutions that have criteria for a mean 
ingful rank of emeritus faculty to determine t!ie results. 

6. An analysis of the emeritus percjuisites that would lead 
faculty to retire, including the attractiveness of each one 
with various categories of laculty. 
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7. Successful models of faculty development and evaluation 
throughout the career of tenured feculty. 

8. An analysis of the costs and benefits of present early retire- 
ment programs. 

Summary 

What once seemed a natural linkage— tenure and a retirement 
age of 65 coupled with the beginning of pension benefits- 
has come apan. There no longer is a **normaI" date or age 
for retirement, and there appears to be no easy way to rean- 
chor tht termination of employment temporally or financially. 
Instead, it appears that individual rather than arbitrary solu- 
tions must be attempted. One solution with considerable 
promise is individually negotiated, phased retirement, with 
tenure, making use of a transfer to a redefined emeritus rank. 

It can be expeaed that there will soon be strong, aaive 
organizations of emeritus faculty at the campus, state, regional, 
national, and, possibly, international levels. It is too early to 
predia what the emeritus organizations' ties might be to other 
professional organizations and to organizations of retired per- 
sons in general. It does seem cen .n, however, that there 
could be competition for affiliation with emeritus groups 
because of the quality, variety, vigor, and prestige of the per- 
sons making up the emeritus groups. 

The studies reported to date offer confliaing answevs to 
whether uncapping will result in delaying the average age 
of retirement. Other powerful forces are at work— the aging 
taculty, supply and demand, inflation, and struaural changes 
in society. 
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